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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 
I. 


The old controversy between the moralists and the econ- 
omists may be said to have died out. It was due to misunder- 
standing, and it would hardly be worth while to ask which side 
was more to blame for the misunderstanding. No one, any 
longer, has to fall back upon the language of Ruskin or of 
Carlyle in discussing economic doctrine. The keener criticism 
of the socialists also is usually directed to something more 
vulnerable than a body of scientific doctrines. It is possible that 
neither Ruskin nor Carlyle nor Marx was ever justified. But 
the reason why their denunciations of political economy are 
not repeated now must be sought in the attitude of the econ- 
omists themselves. Either their pretensions have been reduced 
from those of Ricardo and his followers, for example, or the 
limitations which these pretensions always implied have been 
made clearer. These limitations are chiefly the following: 

1. It is recognized that, even in matters of industry and 
commerce, a man’s motives may be complex and not simply 
of the kind conveniently or inconveniently called economic. 
Desire of wealth and aversion to labor—in other words, greed 
and laziness—do not altogether determine his action. As 
Marshall says:1 “Ethical forces are among those of which 
the economist has to take account.” Ties of kin, custom, 
and duty, as well as regard for the law of the land, have some 





*“Principles of Economics,” ed. 1, pref. 
Vol. XVII—No. 1. I 
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effect upon everyone; and besides this each man’s conduct is 
colored by his own individual preferences and ideals. Man is 
neither so rampant an egoist nor so callous an embodiment of 
reason, as some of the older economists supposed—or led the 
moralists to imagine that they supposed. “The older eco- 
nomic man,” as Lord Goschen admits, “was an hypothesis,’ 
and, we may add, an hypothesis which was no nearer the truth 
because it was so far removed from beauty and from goodness. 
So far as economics involves a study of motives, it has to be 
recognized that these motives vary in different individuals, in 
different social surroundings, and also in different depart- 
ments of economic activity. In some departments—in the 
stockbroker’s business, for example—the “economic” motive of 
desire of wealth may be hampered and modified to a very 
slight extent only by conflict with other motives; though, even 
here, the desire of wealth is effectually restrained and guided 
by respect for the law of the land and for the unwritten law 
of the stock exchange. In other departments, especially those 
further removed from the centre of business—farming may 
be an example—this desire of wealth is more obviously 
modified by adherence to the custom of the neighborhood as 
well as by other motives not purely economic. We must there- 
fore give a careful and critical reception to any economic argu- 
ments which assume an “economic man.” They are at 
best abstract, and deal with one side or aspect only of human 
activity. They tend to neglect the fact than man’s 
other interests may mingle with and tend to disturb the even 
current of his economic activity. Man is a wealth-hunting, 
wealth-producing animal; but he is a great deal more. And 
although we may roughly divide his activities into those of ~ 
business and those of leisure, we cannot draw the same line of 
separation within the motives which impel or inspire him and 
say that in business he is moved by desire of wealth, which is 
the end of business, and that in his use of his leisure he is 
moved by other motives of a more personal and perhaps more 
moral kind. 





* Economic Journal, III., 386. 
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2. The second limitation concerns the validity of the laws 
formulated by the economists as a result of their reasonings. 
So far as these reasonings proceeded on the assumption that 
men in their economic activities were guided solely by eco- 
nomic motives, it is clear that the validity of the conclusions 
can be hypothetical only. So far also as they assumed an 
environment oi free competition—an “economic” state for the 
“economic” man to inhabit—the conclusions cannot hold strictly 
of any society in which that free competition is not fully 
realized; and there is no society in which it is fully 
realized, although there are departments of social activity in 
the industrial and commercial states in which its realization 
is very nearly complete. The “economic state” is as hypotheti- ~- 
cal and unreal as the “economic man.” 

When the “laws” of the economists are thus recognized as 
of limited validity—when they are admitted to be hypothetical 
only, or to be not laws but tendencies, or in whatever way - 
the limitation is expressed—the reason for distrust of the 
science on the part of the moralist is removed. When the 
“economic man” is allowed to be a figment there is no longer 
any need to cry out against him as a monster. And when 
“economic laws” are put forward not as statements of what 
does and must happen, but only of what would happen if cer- 
tain tendencies were unmodified by man’s varied motives and 
by the social order, there is no longer any excuse for dread- 
ing these laws as if they were relentless forces which must 
nullify all efforts towards social improvement. 

3. The third point is concerned with an even more vulgar 
misunderstanding than the preceding. What ought never to 
have been in doubt is now at any rate made clear. Economic 
“laws” are not imperative; they have no binding force upon 
conduct and do not profess to have any. So far as they are 
valid, they are valid simply as generalized statements of the # 
results which will follow from the interaction of given forces 
in a given medium. These forces are not spoken of as either 
moral or immoral, but only as operative in a certain direction 
and with a certain measure of efficiency. There is no obliga- 
tion to refrain from modifying their operation by appropriate 
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means. Only, if we think of doing so it is well to understand 
them first. Economic facts and reasonings may be import- 
ant data for enabling us to determine what we ought to do in 
certain circumstances. But economics does not of itself lay 
down any rules, as ethics professes to do, as to what we are to 
do and abstain from doing. One does not break any eco- 
nomic law by buying in the dearest market and selling in the 
cheapest, as one breaks a moral law by stealing one’s neigh- 
bor’s property or spending one’s life in idleness. 

All these points might be admitted without compelling any 
fundamental change in the view of economics presented by Mill 
or even by Ricardo. But, as a matter of fact, their elucida- 
tion has been accompanied by a gradual change in the views 
of the economists as to the scope, boundaries, and methods of 
their science. This change has been hastened by the criticisms 
of the historical school, by the concrete study of industrial 
relations and their development, and by the systematic applica- 
tion of statistical methods to economic questions. As a result 
we find that the contemporary treatment of economics produces 
a markedly different impression upon the reader from that 
produced by the treatment customary amongst the classical 
English economists of a generation or two generations ago. 
It is not merely that deductive reasoning is less prominent and 
facts are much more prominent—that the science is more 
realistic. Its connections are also emphasized in a new way. 
There is an absence of the clear-cut definitions of the older 
writers. Where these drew sharp distinctions, the moderns 
lay stress upon continuity, and not merely continuity within the 
economic range, but continuity of the economic with larger 
social and mental processes. 

In this way not only does the old controversy of economics 
and ethics disappear, but the subject-matters of the two sciences 
are made to approximate and run into one another. And 
this causes a special difficulty in exhibiting the relation of 
ethics to economics, as that science is now conceived. As long 
as economics had a clearly marked region of its own, it was 
comparatively easy to examine the relations in which it stood 
with some other branch of inquiry. But when its territories 
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are less sharply defined and admitted to be continuous with an 
indefinite region which also belongs to some other sciences, the 
task becomes much less simple. Of course no one ever pre- 
tended that the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth took place in a world by themselves, unaffected by 
social and mental conditions other than those which had wealth 
and nothing but wealth directly for their object. Thus J. S. 
Mill, in defining the object of political economy as being “to 
investigate the nature of wealth, and the laws of its produc- 
tion and distribution,” adds that this includes, “directly or 
remotely, the operation of all the causes by which the con- 
dition of mankind, or of any society of human beings, in 
respect to this universal object of human desire, is made 
prosperous or the reverse.” But the tendency even of Mill, 
and still more of his immediate predecessors, was (unless on a 
few special questions) to disregard the operation of these sur- 
rounding and connected forces, and to work out an abstract 
hypothetical science. At present it is usual for economists to 
lay special stress on these forces both in the definition and in 
the elaboration of their science. Thus Schmoller describes 
economics as having to do with “part of the content of social 
life, with one side of the social organism,” and holds that “it 
can be understood only in connection with the remaining social 
phenomena. As an introduction to it we must seek to under- 
stand social life in general, and in particular, its mental, moral, 
and legal foundations.” And he accordingly begins his work 
with an investigation of “some of the principal questions which 
lie on the boundary between economics on the one hand and 
politics, psychology, ethics, and jurisprudence on the other.” ® 
That is to say the facts which we call economic, and which 
it is the economist’s business to investigate, are not complete 
facts which can be studied by themselves, but parts of a wider 
group of facts without reference to which they cannot be under- 
stood. This same point—that economic facts are simply a 
portion of the larger group of facts which may be called social 
—is brought out in the various phrases in which the subject- 





*“Gr. d. allg. Volksw.” (1900), I. 6. 
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matter of the science is defined by Marshall. In his open- 
ing definition, economics is called “a study of mankind in the 
ordinary business of life; it examines that part of individual 
and social action which is most closely connected with the at- 
tainment and with the use of the material requisites of well- 
being. Thus it is on the one side a study of wealth, and on 
the other and more important side, a part of the study of man” 
(“Prin.” ed. 4, p. 1). Again, it is described as “a study 
of the economic aspects and conditions of man’s political, social 
and private life; but more especially of his social life. The 
aims of the study are to gain knowledge for its own sake, and 
to obtain guidance in the practical conduct of life, and especially 
of social life” (p. 117). And once again, it is said “economics 
is, on the one side, a science of wealth; and on the other, that 
part of the social science of man’s action in society that deals 
with his efforts to satisfy his wants, in so far as the efforts 
and wants are capable of being measured in terms of wealth, 
or its general representative, i. e., money” (p. 118). 

I quote these various expressions because they all bring out 
both the wide range of economic phenomena, and also the 
special reference which distinguishes them as economic and not 
merely, in the wide sense, social phenomena. The “economic 
aspects” of social life differ from its other aspects although 
these may have to be taken into account in order that those 
may be fully understood. The “two sides” (as they are here 
called) of economics itself do not really differ—at least for our 
purposes. On the one side it is said to be the science of wealth; 
but as wealth is something that is being constantly made and 
exchanged and consumed by man, it is clear that the human 
and social activities involved in these processes must be included 
in the study of wealth. On the other side economics is said 
to be “that part of the social science of man’s action in society 
that deals with his efforts to satisfy his wants;” but this broad 
statement needs restriction if economics is to be distinguished 
from social science generally ; and it is at once restricted by the 
qualifying clause, “in so far as the efforts and wants are capable ‘ 
of being measured in terms of wealth or its general representa- 
tive, i. e. money.” This gives the differentia of “economic” 
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from other objects of human desire. They are “capable of 
being measured in terms of wealth,” or, since “wealth” itself 
is a term about whose exact meaning there may be controversy, 
in terms of the general representative of wealth, namely, money. 
Economics deals with other things than wealth only in so 
far as they tend directly or indirectly to promote or impair 
wealth. Under this general description there are few (if any) 
factors in social life which might not gain entrance into eco- 
nomic study. But we must remember the reason why they are 
allowed to enter and the strict limitations put upon the part 
they are allowed to play. They enter only as aids or obstacles 
to wealth, and are evaluated only from this point of view. It is 
only in so far as they can be measured by wealth, 1. e., by money, 
that objects of human desire are recognized as economic goods. 
Just on this account economic goods are not the only good 
things. There are many others which, as we say, are “with- 
out price.” If examples were wanted, one might point to an 
enumeration of things worth having: “Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Now, if we do think on these things with our present ques- 
tion in view, we see that some of them can hardly be said to 
have the slightest money value; others of them may be factors 
in economic goods. Justice for instance, may in some degree 
be a business asset worth money, as other personal qualities may 
be. But its goodness or worth cannot be measured by its 
wealth-producing effects. None of these things, in fact—and 
they are only examples of many others—derive their goodness 
from any tendency they may have to produce wealth; nor are 
those of them which have no causal relation with wealth less 
good than those of them which may have some such relation. 
The economist has a definite and finely graduated scale upon ~ 
which he measures his values. But there are some values— 
and amongst these the most important—which cannot be 
measured on his scale. 

This consideration points to a relationship between economics 
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and ethics which is of an essentially different kind from that 
first suggested. And it is now possible to distinguish them 
from one another, and to define these two ways in which 
economics is related to ethics, or, if the phrase be preferred, 
these two “ethical aspects” of economics. 

1. In the first place are to be reckoned all those influences 
which may be described as moral, which enter into and modify 
the processes of the production, distribution, and consumption 
of wealth. The economist cannot content himself by referring 
to the “desire of wealth” as explaining the whole of man’s 
economic activity; nor may he regard the social medium in 
which economic affairs are carried on as planned and main- 
tained for economic purposes only. Its purposes embrace but 
go beyond economy, and these further purposes react upon 
economic processes. To quote Marshall’s words again, “ethical 
forces are among those of which the economist has to take 
account.” The extra-economic forces of which the economist 
has to take account are partly natural or physical, partly human; 
and the human forces may be said to be ethical or quasi-ethical. 
They may be distinguished into three groups—mental, social, 
and legal—which, however, do not admit of strict separation 
from one another in their operation. 

(a) There are, first, the mental processes: the impulses, 
desires, and purposes of men. These are commonly described 
as moral powers, since they determine conduct and are amen- 
able to review by conscience. The idea that a purely economic 
motive, called the desire of wealth, can be separated out of 
these and is a sufficient psychological basis for the study of 
economics is quite untenable, and has indeed seldom been put 
forward in this bald form. We may indeed speak of a “desire 
of wealth,” but it is a factitious desire which either arises after 
reflection on the facility which wealth gives for gratifying other 
desires or else grows upon the man of business through the 
gradual restriction of his interests to business and its immediate — 
results. That is, the desire of wealth needs to be set a-going 
by other desires. In certain cases it succeeds in dominating 
these. But normally it exists only in company with a multitude 
of other desires to the gratification of which wealth may con- 
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tribute, and alongside of still other desires with which wealth 
has little or nothing to do. The mere consciousness of one’s 
powers and delight in their exercise may lead to engrossing 
devotion to business and may result in wealth for which there 
was hardly any desire. The desire of amusement may lead one 
to neglect one’s business, or it may lead to hard work for a 
time that the means of amusing oneself later on may be 
acquired. And in addition to the whole tribe of desires which 
fill the life of man, conduct is regulated and modified in vary- 
ing degrees by the sense of duty or by ideas about good and 
evil. All these influences affect economic activities, and it is 
consequently illegitimate for the student of economic processes 
to neglect any of them. Any selection amongst them of 
“motives to be taken into account by the economist must be 
more or less arbitrary. In so far as the economist generalizes 
from facts, he is dealing with results to which all these forces 
have contributed. In so far as he argues deductively, he may 
be obliged to ignore them, but must admit that their omission 
impairs the validity of his conclusions. 

(b) There are, secondly, the various forms of the social life, 
such as the division of classes, the customary standard of com- 
fort of each class, and the like, and the various forms of institu- 
tion—the family, the church, local governing bodies, and State. 
Many of these customs and institutions are primarily economic, 
for example, the competitive system, and among institutions, 
trade unions and employers’ associations and trusts. Others 
have a different purpose or one of wider range; but all of them 
influence the industrial and commercial life of the country. If 
we were to go into detail a close correspondence might be 
shown between these social forms and the mental or moral 
tendencies of individuals. Individual and society do not 
merely interact ; they are inseparable in their nature. 

(c) Thirdly, there may be distinguished from social forms 
the system of law declared and enforced by the State. It also 
stands in the closest reciprocal relation to the moral sense of the 
community : on the one hand it may be regarded as the expres- 
sion of the moral obligations which are held to be most essen- 
tial by the community; on the other hand it in large measure 
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modifies and controls this moral sense. In stationary societies 
the two are in equilibrium ; in progressive societies this equilib- 
rium is being constantly disturbed. 

All this is only an outline or indication of what I have 
called the first of the two ways in which economics is related 
to ethics. Economic facts are imbedded in a larger mass of 
facts, mental, social, and legal; and this larger mass of facts 
which surrounds the economic is of a nature which is, to a great 
extent, capable of being described as moral or ethical. We 
must bear this side of the relationship in mind, because it is 
of fundamental importance. But it is not so important, from 
our point of view, as the other mode of relationship which I 
am about to describe. All the above considerations can be 
taken into account by the economist without leaving the field 
and method of economics. The other aspect of the relation- 
ship, to which I now go on, implies a new point of view out- 
side economics, and necessitates a different method of inquiry. 

2. This second way in which economics is related to ethics 
will be found to lead to issues very different from those of the 
first. For we have found that economics is able to expand 
itself and take into its consideration all those ethical forces 
which may in any manner foster or hinder the growth of 
wealth or modify its distribution. This broadening of the 
basis of economics until every relevant social and mental factor 
has been taken into account is indeed a salient feature of the 
economic systems of the present day. But the second way of 
looking at the relation will lead to a new point of view. It 
will present the economic factor as only one factor in a wider 
scheme within which the place and rank of the economic factor 
have to be assigned to it, and an appeal has to be made to other 
than economic standards. 

We have already found that the differentia of economic 
products consists in this, that they can be measured in terms of 
wealth, or of money as representing wealth. This is an easy | 
means of identification. It also provides a standard for the 
measurement of purely economic values. This conception of 
value is indeed so fundamental in economics that the whole 


science may be said to hinge on it. The value of any article is 
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determined by relation to the other things which can be got 
in exchange for it; and when we have in money a general 
measure of the ratio in which things can be exchanged for one 
another, the measurement of value is easy. The term “value” 
in this use of it means “value in exchange;” and to this use 
the term is practically restricted in modern economic reason- 
ing. This is a matter of convenience. But if we ex- 
amine this conception of value, we find that it assumes 
another conception. The value of A consists in its rela- 
tion to the amounts of B, C, and D, or any one or more of 
them which can be got in exchange for it. The value of B, 
in like manner, consists in its relation to the amounts of A, C, 
and D, or any one or more of them which can be got in ex- 
change for it. Similarly of the values of Cand D. And if we 
measure the value of all commodities by money, then money 
itself has to be valued in terms of commodities. In attempting 
to define the value of any one commodity, therefore, we are 
really always landed in a circulus in definiendo; and this circle 
is only hidden from us because we commonly define the value 
in relation to the common measure, money, and overlook for 
the moment the fact that the value of money itself must be 
defined in relation to other articles. The economic conception 
of “‘value” (7. e., exchange value), therefore, can be supported 
only if commodities have, in some sense, a value which is 
independent of their relation to other commodities. That is 
to say, value in exchange rests ultimately upon what Adam 
Smith called “‘value in use,” what Jevons and others call simply 
“utility.” This term “utility,” again, has been found capable 
of convenient manipulation in the intricacies of economic 
reasoning ; and as it is found convenient there is no reason why 
it should not be employed. But it is hardly adequate to our 
present purpose. It has certain misleading associations of an 
ethical or philosophical kind; and it is besides a relative term 
‘which assumes as understood a purpose or end in the promo- 
tion of which the utility consists. The value in exchange of 
any thing depends upon the fact that it has a value independent 
of exchange, to some person or persons at any rate. They 
desire it for its own sake—to “use,” as Adam Smith would 
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say, or perhaps simply to attain or possess. And this value, 
independent of exchange, which it has for them is shown by 
the fact that they would do something or give up something 
to get it. This is the fundamental “value,” therefore, and I 
should like to give it that name. But to do so would only 
create confusion with the economic use so firmly established. 
I shall therefore use the term “value,” as the economists use 
it, for “value in exchange;” and for the underlying concep- 
tion, the value which is independent of exchange, I shall make 
use of the term “worth.” 

Now all things which have “value” (in exchange) either 
have worth themselves or lead to others which have it. But not 
all things which have worth have also value (in exchange). 
“Get wisdom,” says the proverb, “and with all thy getting get 
understanding” —not clearly because they can be passed on for 
something else or can be measured by money, but simply for 
their intrinsic worth. The economist has his scale of values 
and can place all economic goods at their proper places on the 
scale. But the whole valuation is extrinsic. The goods are 
not valued for themselves, but for what they will bring—in 
money. 

’ If we go any further and raise the question not of extrinsic 
values, but of the importance of economic goods in human life 
as a whole, we raise a question not of extrinsic but of intrinsic , 
value, or of what I have proposed to term worth. In the scale 
of worth all economic goods must be re-estimated with reference 
to a different standard than the economic standard of value; 
and they must have their place assigned to them in comparison 
with the goods for which the economic scale has no room. This 
is the question, aspects of which will occupy us in the following 
articles; and it is strictly an ethical question, though it deals 
with economic material. It is not an easy question; and in 
many of its aspects it will be found not to admit of a fully 
satisfactory solution. But it is none the less a legitimate and 
indeed an essential question both for the student of economics 
and for everyone engaged in the business of life. The smallest 
consideration shows that the extrinsic values with which alone 
economics deals are an insufficient guide to intrinsic worth: 
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they shift with every turn of the market, or with a new inven- 
tion, or with a change in the laws of the land. And it is neces- 
sary to ask whether there is any other way of determining the 
worth both of the things which money buys and of those things 
which it cannot buy. 
W. R. Sor.ey. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





POSITIVISTS AND DOCTOR COIT. 


I have seldom been more surprised by any article than I was 
by that written by Dr. Stanton Coit in the July number of this 
JouRNAL, and entitled “Humanity and God.” I thought that 
I knew something about the “English Positivists;’ but as Dr. 
Coit has discovered such things about them that I have never 
heard of, I must ask him to tell us where he found this 
singular variety, and whom he has unearthed as addicted to the 
practices he describes. In all the thirty-six years that I have 
been associated with the Positivist movement, in the twenty-five 
years that I was President of the English Positivist Committee, 
I have never heard or seen anything at all like the ideas Dr. 
Coit ascribes to our body. 

He begins by asserting that the English Positivists are proud 
of having the words “Humanity” and “God” coupled side by 
side. And he goes on to declare that they represent Humanity 
as the equal of God. I can only say that I have never known 
any such thing, nor has our committee or our body ever used 
any such language. We have always taught that Humanity 
and God represent ideas entirely incommensurate, incapable of 
being compared, having no relation or analogy whatever. 
Humanity is a visible, localized, limited organism, wholly 
relative, and devoid of all the divine attributes necessarily asso- 
ciated with the idea of God. Humanity can no more be com- 
pared with God, or grouped with God, or assimilated to God, 
than could the idea of one’s Fatherland or the Planet we dwell 
on. It is an idle sneer that Positivists ever pretend to make a 


God of Humanity. 
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Dr. Coit asserts that Positivists worship Humanity, pray to 
it as if it were God. I can only say that I have never heard 
of such a thing in the twenty-five years that I presided over 
the body at Newton Hall and at Clifford’s Inn. I myself drew 
up a form of exhortations which has been in constant use at all 
Positivist Sacraments and Celebrations. But there is not a 
word in these sentences which is not directly applicable to the 
collective human race, with all its limitations, errors, and 
disabilities; nor is there a word to suggest that Humanity, as 
a being, can have any conscious communion with men. 

In my valedictory address at Newton Hall, March, 1902, 
I said, “no invocations answering to the litanies of theology 
have ever been used by us.” I was there summing up the 
record of our body since 1881. I added that our meetings had 
“no character of adoration,” nor did we call them “‘services.” 
I went on to describe Humanity as “an ideal assemblage of 
human beings, living, dead, and unborn, and (presumably) 
without any collective personality or consciousness.” And Dr. 
Coit now tells the world that we pray to Humanity. 

He says that we “worship” Humanity, whereas in this same 
address it is explained that the Cult we accepted was “the 
collective commemoration of all that is wise, beneficent, beauti- 
ful, and creative in the history and endowments of Man.” 
How can a practical, relative, scientific culture such as this be 
taken as equivalent to the adoration of an All-knowing, 
Almighty Creator of the Universe? They differ as widely as 
an historical lecture differs from a Te Deum. 

Dr. Coit asserts that Positivists ask men to transfer to 
Humanity all the homage that Christians devote to God. And 
he asks us, why we do not boldly declare that Humanity ts 
God. Our answer is that we see no analogy between the two. 
Let me quote from my own Annual Address in Newton Hall, 
January 1, 1902. I said: “Nor let it be supposed that we seek 
to substitute Humanity for God, or Allah, or Jove, or Jehovah. 
The idea of an omnipotent or superhuman deity cannot be 
compared with the idea of a collective human civilization” — 
“our idea of Humanity is rather that of an idealized and 
glorified Country of the whole human race—what the image of 
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Rome was to the poet Virgil. The Religion of Humanity is 
rather a religion of enlarged and purified Patriotism, in which 
the Patriots are not of one race or land, but where the human 
race is the nation and our Planet is their native land.” 

Dr. Coit asks why Positivists use such a hymn as “Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” I can assure him I never heard of any 
Positivists who do so. We have a book of hymns which have 
been in constant use in Newton Hall since 1890, and then in 
Clifford’s Inn Hall, and elsewhere. This collection of 143 pieces 
was made by my wife, and is now in a new edition. Sarah 
Adams’ hymn “Nearer, my God to Thee” is not contained in 
it, though it is in the South Place and in the Essex Hall 
Hymnal. It is quite untrue that we have ever used, or adapted, 
or recommended this popular religious hymn. I should as 
soon think of giving it out at Newton Hall as Dr. Coit would 
think of asking his congregation on a Sunday morning to sing 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

It is also quite untrue to assert that British Positivists are 
in any real sense Agnostics, or indeed differ from Ethicists in 
the matter. In my Annual Address, January 1, 1904, I said: 
“We are neither Protestants, nor Catholics, nor Agnostics.” 
We simply decline to dogmatize, or even search as to the 
origin of the universe, holding it outside all that concerns 
human life. We are by no means Agnostics,” I said, “with a 
spiritual pride in avowing our negation of knowledge.” As 
we know nothing we assert nothing as to the universe; and 
we forbear to inquire, to think, and even to deny. We have— 
to use Dr. Coit’s own words to express his own belief—‘no 
theory of the relation of Thought to a Being independent of 
Thought.” 

Into what Dr. Coit argues in Part II. of his paper, I will 
not attempt to enter. He seems to suggest that Humanity is 
the Moral Ideal: and that the Moral Ideal is “Very God of 
Very God.” I cannot follow such tremendous descents into 
abysmal mysteries. I will only say that I cannot imagine that 
Humanity can be God; nor that Humanity (a real organism) 
can be the Moral Ideal (a spiritual concept); nor that the 
Moral Ideal (a human thought) can be God; nor do I even 
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understand what “Very God of Very God” means. All this 
seems to me a jumble of mysticism and theology—and humanly 
speaking mere clotted nonsense. 

All the same I see with regret that the Moral Ideal thinks 
it consistent with its lofty pretensions roundly to charge brother 
Ethicists (as we certainly are) with duplicity and falsehood in 
concealing our real opinions in order to inveigle our hearers 
step by step. The Moral Ideal, in order to show its superiority 
over Humanity as well as God, dares to air its indifference to 
mere human ethics by accusing us of insincerity and fraud. 
I call the world to witness that if ever any body of men ever 
carried out our sacred motto—Live without concealment—it is 
the body with which I have been associated for more than a 
generation. There may have been in South America or in 
some obscure corner of these islands a body of people calling 
themselves Positivists who may have used hysterical language 
such as Dr. Coit pretends. But, if I can speak for British 
Positivists, I can truly say they will regard Dr. Coit’s paper 
as a tissue of false accusations. 


; REDERI ARRISON. 
CLIFFORD’s INN, LonpDON. F cH 





THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONALISM.* 


It may, I think, be rightly said that the greatest thing which 
has happened within the last two generations has been the 
practical enlargement of the world for all members of civilized 
communities. The world, of course, is of a different size for 
all of us, and it is very largely determined in that size by the 
attitude, the conscious and the unconscious attitude which we 
adopt towards it. That is to say, the world is as large as we 
by our practical experience and our imaginative experience 
and sympathy choose and are able to make it. Perhaps it is 
age when their practicable movements and actual concrete ex- 
difficult for us to realize how small a thing the world meartt 
for most of our grandfathers and grandmothers, living in an 





* An address before the Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia. 
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periences of life were confined almost entirely to a minute frac- 
tion of the soil of the particular country upon which they were 
born. Even in this country, where movement was freer and | 
larger at that time, it may be said that the world was not one 
tenth or one hundredth part so great, if measured by the ex- 
perience of the citizen of fifty years ago, as it is for you to-day. 

We know, of course, in general terms, how this change has 
been brought about. Partly, it is due to the facilitation of 
travel, the direct contact and experience with other peoples 
spreading so widely among modern developed nations—at any 
rate so far as the more wealthy classes are concerned. But 
that is not the chief instructor and the chief enlarger of the 
world. It is through the facilitation of news, through the 
press and the telegraph service, that we are brought to-day 
into ever closer, more immediate and sympathetic contact with 
the whole world. Everyone, to-day, as we say familiarly, 
lives at the end of a telegraph line, which means not merely 
that all the great and significant happenings in the world are 
brought to his attention in a way which was impossible a 
generation or two ago, but that they are brought at once and 
simultaneously to the attention of great masses of people, so 
that anything happening in the most remote part of the world 
makes its immediate impression upon the society of nations. 
The whole world is made cognizant of it, and the immediate 
and simultaneous sympathy it arouses brings a new element of 
sociality into the world. In this sense we may say that the 
world has been recently discovered for the mass of civilized 
mankind. It has been brought effectively within the true area 
of their attention. 

But what is the intellectual and moral attitude to-day toward 
this large world, broken as it still remains into a large num- 
ber of so-called separate nations? We are hardly prepared to 
take a cool, clear, scientific view of international relations. The 
press, of which I spoke just now, throws the limelight now 
upon one corner of the world, now upon another; now it is 
perhaps upon South Africa, now it is upon some great stir in 
China, again, some South American rebellion occupies the field 


of immediate attention, then we are swept away to the mystery 
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of Russia, to street fights in the city of Moscow, to the erup- 
tion of some volcano, or some new atrocities up on the Congo. 
Such interest so broken cannot be said to be effectively scientific 
or effectively humanitarian. We are not able to adjust clearly 
our minds or our sympathetic feelings to the interests of 
humanity as disclosed by these great events. This rapid, sensa- 
tional posing of the different portions of the world before us 
seems at present to dissipate rather than integrate our thought 
and feeling, to arouse a constant, quick succession of unrelated 
interests. The daily press, the chief instrument of this dissipa- 
tion is engaged continually in trying to alarm, surprise and 
amaze us by strongly marked display of new incidents in differ- 
ent portions of the world. What we call the “yellow” press (a 
press which is not confined to your country, a press which is 
closely imitated in my own country and in various countries of 
Europe), seems to have developed a new idea of providence, 
presenting it in the character of a great sporting committee, 
engaged in arranging “events” over the world ;great feats, great 
new international handicaps are commonly being announced 
in alarmist letters, and this press, of course, is primarily engaged 
in taking the gate-money for this class of variety entertain- 
ment. So far as the conscious will of man is concerned, so far 
as these great events which are taking place in different parts 
of the world are the products of individual will, the notion is 
not wholly illusory. Underneath those motives which are 
brought forward to explain what is happening in political and 
other fields of enterprise, underlying such terms as “honor” 
and “prestige,” we have the struggle for spheres of influence 
among nations, the struggle for greatness, for national self- 
assertion in various forms and in various parts of the world, 
that struggle which in its political and military side takes the 
title of imperalism. It is this contest that occupies the chief 
attention of the international committee, for which Mr. Roose- 
velt and Kaiser Wilhelm are informal secretaries. For while 
nany of the more violent and surprising happenings in the 
world present themselves to the reading public as uncaused 
sensations, the highest interest attaches to their great bouts of 
organized adventure, in which the power of personalities plays 
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a most distinguished and dramatic part. For “movements” 
and “forces” cannot even in the most democratic countries 
displace individual personality in the interpretation of history : 
in the most modern times national “destinies” are still fre- 
quently swayed by the personal influence of some great swash- 
buckler or some gambler like the great Napoleon III in France, 
or some calculating statesman like Prince Bismarck. Such men 
with such passions still play a considerable part in determin- 
ing the great movements of nations. But, of course, in 
explaining history, we must not be led back into the old, false, 
heroic method of interpretation. We must recognize that 
behind these personalities are certain wider plays of interest 
and passion, the interests and passions of classes or groups 
within a nation, or the play of the desires, ambitions and needs 
of whole peoples. To these great forces, guided and exploited 
perhaps to some extent by the ambitions of strong men, states- 
men and generals of industry or war, we must look if we 
should seek to understand the modern development of history. 
Not merely does the interest we have in foreign nations grow 
greater in modern times, but it is equally evident that the actual 
influences which work upon the lives of all of us from distant 
parts of the world are multiplying very fast. It is a familiar 
truth that whether we look to industry, to politics, to science, 
to literature, to travel, we find a number of bonds of interest 
which band men together irrespective of the national limits of 
the country to which they belong and in which they are born. 
Even so little time as a generation ago it might be said that 
for the most part we lived alone as nations; nations were 
loosely related to one another, and their individual members 
therefore, had a very slight realization of what the world meant 
outside their own particular nation. 

Now is it equally obvious that every great public issue which 
confronts us in life is international; it is impossible to trace 
down those issues which are presented to us as great social 
issues, political or economic, and to find any solution which is 
satisfactory that does not present the elements of internation- 
ality. If any of you are sympathetically engaged in any great 
task of modern social reform you will find that you are con- 
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stantly brought up against this fact; you cannot find a solution 
adequate for the particular problem upon which you are con- 
centrating your attention that is not thwarted by the play of 
forces outside your own nationality. That of course is con- 
spicuously true of those movements associated with capital and 
labor, and indeed all movements which are comprised under 
the term “The Social Problem.” It is not possible, we are 
now coming to see, for a social problem to be solved by a single 
nation; no nation can advance toward its solution at a very 
much faster pace than other nations, nor can it’solve what it 
calls its own problems itself. There are no large problems 
which are securely fastened within the confines of a single 
nationality. All attempts to make this national isolation are 
in the long run futile. If we attempt to interrupt what is happen- 
ing in the world to-day, we find the key to that interpretation 
in the tendency to equalization of the material, intellectual and 
moral resources over the face of the earth. This comes home 
to us most clearly in commercial matters, in the play of com- 
merce between nation and nation. A generation ago that play 
was very slight. Now, of course, great masses of commodities 
are flowing tolerably freely, in spite of tariffs, over the whole 
surface of the globe. New countries are coming continually 
into the area of effective commercial intercourse. But that 
perhaps is not the most significant aspect of the material change 
which is taking place. The productive powers of mankind, 
capital and labor, are flowing with incomparably greater 
freedom over the whole world. The modern methods of invest- 
ment simply mean that huge masses of capital are moving about 
to find the spot where they can combine most effectively with 
natural resources and with labor, and labor is seeking to follow 
the same line of free flow. This is the great thing which is 
happening from the standpoint of material development of the 
earth, the flow of capital and labor, drawn primarily by the 
self-interest of its owners to combine in methods and at places 
which are most effective for the production of wealth for the 
world—not of wealth for any individual nation. This flow of 
capital and labor, the largest practical thing that is happening 
to-day, is in its real meaning directed to the production and 
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distribution of wealth over the world, and all these little laws 
which are set up by nationalities to regulate the kind of things 
that shall come from one country to another, and the way in 
which they shall enter, and the terms upon which capital shall 
be used in foreign nations, and the regulations which restrict 
the movements of the flow of labor from one nation to another, 
all these are small and comparatively trivial barriers set up 
against this majestic world-flow of capital and labor. What 
is aimed at is a leveling process throughout the world, a level-| 
ing of economic and ultimately of social conditions between | 
one part of the world and another ; and the forces which impel 
this great movement are immensely and immeasurably stronger 
than those which artificial barriers of national law can possibly 
set up to prohibit or restrain them. You may, of course, 
impede the particular flow, you may alter a little the direction, 
you may block certain channels, but you cannot effectively, to 
any considerable degree, control these great world forces. It 
is the pace and the intricacy of this new movement which is 
causing a great deal of the bewilderment and the impotence 
which mark the conduct of modern statesmen in all the 
countries of the world. 

The modes of cosmopolitanism which are already established 
strike us often as most significant. You can book a passage 
by rail or sea in London or New York for any point in the 
civilized or uncivilized known world. You can transmit money 
from Philadelphia to any part of the civilized world, surely, 
securely, quickly and easily. We can read books, either in 
foreign languages—if we know them—or in translations, books 
which put us in direct communication with the thoughts and 
feelings of distant peoples. Many of us have friendships which 
bind us closely to members of various nations of the world. 
Those who think upon these things are sometimes apt to 
exaggerate the actual achievements of internationalism, and 
they are brought up suddenly with a sense of shock against 
the hard political barriers which still stand in the way of free 
communication of nations: barriers which thrust back our 
thoughts and feelings on to the conception of hard, separate 
and antagonistic national entities. There are many who, when 
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the relations between nations are brought up as a subject of 
thought, immediately put themselves in a position of competi- 
tion or antagonism. Nations seem to them natural competitors 
and not cooperators. In this spirit we are all of us at times 
almost instinctively apt to interpret some great event that has 
happened—the success of the Japanese, the national revolution 
in Russia, the Anglo-French entente, the digging of the 
Panama canal—we are exceedingly apt to consider how these 
things will affect the strength of particular nations, and their 
grouping for competitive purposes, in commerce and in military 
matters. Education, the meagre and unintelligent way in 
which history is taught to us, not merely in the schools but in 
common contact of life, is largely responsible for this idea of 
nations as hard, separate unities, and the phrases which have 
caught upon our minds in the schools, phrases like “the balance 
of power,” “the concert of Europe” (a concert which is always 
conceived, not in terms of unison, but rather antagonism and 
opposition), such terms as these are those that unhappily ex- 
press the relations between nations. When we are discussing 
freely the possibility of the settlement of disputes between 
nations by arbitration, we are still met by the dominant theory 
that arbitration can only deal with certain sorts of issues, and 
that we must reserve all those affecting the honor and the vital 
interests of nations from any such pacific settlement by a court 
of international justice; we must still retain for these important 
issues the right to determine our own cause for ourselves. The 
idea of international relations which underlies this view is that 
of a poise, balance, or adjustment. I will ask you to distrust 
such mechanical analogies as applies to social affairs. The 
history of modern nations has disclosed two forms in which 
this balance of interests is conceived; one of them is known in 
England and presumably over the civilized world as associated 
with the ideas of Richard Cobden. Cobden and his friends 
primarily conceived nations as bound together by the play of 
purely commercial interests. If we could have free trade 
established between the different parts of the world, then the 
material business interests of these different parts would bind 
togther the world so closely and so quickly that it would be 
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impossible for war to be maintained in the future. The society 
of nations was represented by this dream as a joint stock com- 
pany, determined in its relations and in its coristitution by con- 
siderations of purely utilitarian harmony, each seeking to get 
for itself the largest quantity of material wealth. Those 
who see to-day that the fiercest struggles between members of 
different nations are for the markets of the world smile scorn- 
fully on this dream of Richard Cobden. What Cobden and 
his friends failed to take account of was the continued power 
of certain classes of interests within the nation, as distinguished 
from the national interests conceived as a whole—the power 
of certain people to misrepresent the people. The identity of 
commercial interests which he saw between different nations 
is real and substantial, and commerce might have been made 
the great peacemaker if the antagonism of groups within the 
nations had not been so powerful as to override the community 
of interests between peoples. Cobden, of course, and his 
friends, and the spirit of his time, made overmuch of com- 
merce. We now understand that. nations, like individuals, 
“cannot live by bread alone,” but by every sound feeling that 
comes forth from the heart of humanity. 

But there has grown up and thrives in modern times a new 
conception which is perhaps more fatal than this former. Our 
new imperalists to-day have also their dream. That dream 
is that the world is destined by absorption on the part of the 
stronger nations to pass into a smaller number of vast estates, 
so large and so strong that they will find it necessary to come 
into closer union with one another, because the shock of arms 
and the waste of competition will prove too disastrous. When 
the lions have swallowed up all the lambs, then with glutted 
appetites a certain torpor will come, and from that torpor they 
predict a world peace. The nations grown so big, so rich, so 
strong, will fear to oppose one another in mortal combat, so 
they will be driven to come to terms; a few gigantic empires 
dividing the earth between them, conterminous with one 
another, powerful, definite and rich, will form a new sort of 
equilibrium of forces—fear, not gain, and not love, is des- 
ignated as the ultimate peacemaker. But this equilibrium of 
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mutual fear is as far from true attainment as the Cobdenite 
dream—perhaps it is farther, if we look upon the actual con- 
dition of the world to-day. It is not true that the whole 
world has been absorbed or digested by a few great nations, or 
is on the point of being so digested. The seven great western 
powers of the world have already before them the absorption 
and the assimilation of nearly half the world which remains 
undivided. Even in Europe itself we have huge tracts of terri- 
tory, the Turkish empire, and to that we must now add the 
great Russian empire, broken up, as it now seems, or break- 
ing up, into new fragments. Even in Europe itself, there 
seems to be an enormous task to be achieved before we can 
attain anything that could be called a stable equilibrium of 
powers, or any confederation of European States. In Asia 
there are the great countries of China, Turkestan, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Arabia, and all the vague country known as 
Asia Minor. In Africa, besides the existence of the four 
independent states, there are huge tracts in the interior of 
Africa which are only nominally partitioned among the 
civilized nations of the world. In America I need only mention 
that medley of weak republics in South America. These parts 
of the world’s surface, you will say, are loosely ear-marked by 
the civilized nations as “buffer states,” “spheres of influence” 
or “spheres of interest,” or some other in that sliding scale of 
aggrandizing terms is applied to them, marking them out for 
future absorption by one or other of their great civilized 
neighbors. But the notion that this is the beginning of rapid 
and final assimilation of the lower nations of the world is quite 
unwarranted in fact, and we are far too hasty in our own gen- 
eralizations to the effect that the future belongs to the great 
empires.~-‘The movement for the development of great empires 

as gone on very rapidly in recent times, but we have no assure- 
ment that the true stability of national life will be maintained 
in these great, gigantic federations of states. Moreover, most 
of the territory which has been acquired by the civilized nations 
within the last thirty years is held very slightly and upon a 
most precarious tenure. The dream of a single empire in the 
future, or of a stable equilibrium of a few empires, dividing 
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among them the power of the world, and existing in amicable 
relations with one another, proceeding upon the line of national 
self-development purely, is to my mind less warranted than 
even the dream of Cobden. 

We may ask then, is there no hope for a sound settlement 
of international differences and relations? Are nations 
inherently and eternally separate and hostile, forming among 
themselves temporary alliances for offense and defense, estab- 
lishing balances of power, liable always to be upset by some 
new shift of events. It is strange how a fallacy which has 
been long discredited for human nature in the individual sur- 
vives when we regard human nature in the nation. The 
doctrine associated with the philosopher Thomas Hobbes, the 
view that individuals existed originally in what he called a 
state of nature, where each man was at war with his fellows, 
and that individuals passed from this condition of hostility by 
means of what he called the social contract, agreeing with one 
another by means of mutual concessions to secure the self- 
interest of one another, has been repudiated by all modern 
thinkers as giving a wrong analysis of human nature, and as 
being a false account of the actual origin of society. It has 
been well and ably pointed out by modern thinkers that man, 
as far as we know him in history, is not a being purely absorbed 
in his own self-defense and individual interests, that the social 
character of man is part of his nature, and therefore there is a 
natural origin of human society from the beginning not ex- 
plained as an artificial arrangement of individual self-interests. 
We are sure that there never was such an individual as Hobbes 
and his friends pictured; that theory ignores the essentially 
social nature of man. History shows man in the early stages 
of society, ay, and animals before the stage of humanity was 
reached, to be gregarious and sociable, to be concerned, not 
merely with their own interests, but with the interests of one 
another; the rudiments of the highest forms of modern society 
are found in the lowest forms of family life; and we now trace 
the development of societies and of human history as a struggle 
for life in which the codperative factors of human life were 
more important than the competitive factors, a truth which 
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Prince Kropotkin so powerfully expresses in his book 
“Mutual Aid,” pointing out that the notable factor in the doc- 
trine of biological evolution is the fact that the tribe or group 
or nation grows more by social and codperative power on the 
part of its individual members than by anything that can be 
called purely individual fitness and force. We have discarded 
ithe notion of pure selfishness as a basis of development. Beyond 
the limits of the nation, however, this hide-bound individualism 
is still maintained. When we regard the society of nations, 
nations viewed in their relations with one another, we still say 
they have no natural feelings for one another, they have no 
instincts of mutual aid. It is a strange assumption underlying 
, this view—the assumption that the social feelings of individual 
\men cannot pass the limits of nationality. In other words, we 
refuse to entertain, in any real sense, the conception of a society 
of nations in which the separate nations are related to one 
another by similar moral and psychical ties to those which we 
recognize within the limits of the nation. There can be, we 
think, no society of nations, because there is no real sociality 
among nations. There is no human need in one nation of the 
cooperation of other nations. Some sociologists in this 
country and others have attempted to insist upon this doctrine 
that the social nature of man is virtually confined to our rela- 
tions within the nation, that outside the nation we have a con- 
dition of relations and an ethics which must be entirely separate 
from those within the national group. Among individuals in 
the nation the cruder forms of conflict are put down, the 
cooperative factor is recognized as a source of strength, the 
struggle, we recognize, is less a struggle for life itself, more a 
struggle to secure control of the environment. But all this, 
we say, is not applicable to the struggle between nations. The 
most urgent need for us, I think, is to break down this theory 
and this feeling about the separateness of so-called independent 
nations. For this hard-shell nationalism is false in the same 
way and to the same degréé"4S the hard-shell individualism of 
the older times. The nature of a nation is not such as these 
people represent it, the contention that nations have no duties 
one to another of the same kind and in the same degree as 
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the duties between members of a nation is false. The instinct 
for internationalism is just the same within the nation as the 
instinct for society within the individual. It weaves, as we 
now see if we look clearly upon the events of to-day, a subtle 
network of institutions which transcend the nationality. 

I cannot take time to dwell upon this subject, but you will 
find, if you consider this subject closely, that although the 
political relations between nations to-day are slight, the com-| 
mercial and the scientific relations between nations in various | 
spheres of action are growing closer and more constant all the 
time, and that is a true basis of internationalism to which 
political relations will have to adjust themselves. Political 
forms are already growing up to support and to express this 
actual union of interest and sympathy which has already 
formed between the members of different nations. So nations 
coming gradually to recognize those rights and duties which 
actually exist, must come by degrees to substitute a settlement 
of differences by arbitration for settlement by force of arms. 

Yet how slow this idea is to gain assent may be illustrated 


by the views of one of our great ethical teachers in England ~ 


of recent years, the late Prof. Ritchie: “There is only one 
way in which war between independent nations can be pre- 


vented, and that is by the nations ceasing to be independent.” } 


Now that is a most fallacious way of presenting the idea of 
internationalism. We do not insist that liberty or the true 
independence of nations shall be curtailed. A nation no 
more loses its freedom and liberty by entering into organic 
relations with other nations than the individual does by enter- 
ing into organic relations with his fellow-citizens. We under- 
stand that a properly established state in a civilized community 
is engaged in enlarging the liberty of its members, and what 
is true of the individual is equally true for nations. There is 
no loss of nationality in entering into just organic relations. 
By giving up the right of individual war, by abandoning the 
right to fight duels or to murder a person who offends him in 
a society, a citizen does not lose his freedom in any true sense. 
We recognize that the true liberty of the individual gains pre- 
cisely by the establishment of this just social order in the 
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state, and so it is in the establishment of an international state. 
The freedom of nationality, so far from being impaired, is 
actually fed and ripened by the establishment of international 
relations upon a just basis. The antagonism between nations 
will disappear just so far as we establish this new relation, and 
for its establishment one thing is necessary. The apparent 
oppositions of interest between nations, I repeat, are not opposi- 
tions between the interests of the people conceived as a whole; 
they are oppositions of class interests within the nation. The 
interests of America and Great Britain and France and Ger- 
many are common. The interests between certain groups of 
manufacturers or traders or politicians or financiers may be 
antagonistic at certain times within those groups, and those 
antagonisms, usurping the names of national interest, 
impose themselves as directors of the course of history; that 
is the actual difficulty with which we are confronted in desir- 
ing the establishment of a basis of effective internationalism. 
It is not a new story. The great German philosopher Kant 
recognized it very clearly a century and a half ago, when he 
wrote thus: “For if fortune ordains that a powerful and 
enlightened people should form a republic, which by its very 
nature is inclined to perpetuate peace, this would serve as a 
centre of federal union for other states to join, and thus secure 
conditions of freedom among the states.”’” In accordance with 
the idea of the law of nations, gradually, through different 
unions of this kind, federation would extend further and 
further. That is to say, the conception of a real republic, by 
which is meant an effective democracy, is essential to the 
achievement of peaceable relations between the nations of the 
world ; not of course the mere form of a republic, not a form 
in which the power of the people is usurped by bosses and 
formally registered by the vote of the people, but a real republic 
in which the people themselves, the several units, express them- 
selves with freedom and equality in the determination of their 
own affairs. If only we get republics of that order, and not 
till then, shall we be able securely and effectively to achieve 
this great condition of a society of nations animated by the 
true spirit of humanity. J. A. Hosson. 
LonpDoNn. 
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MEDIEVAL MORALS. 


The alliterative title of this article would naturally incline the 
reader to expect a treatise on the casuistry of the Middle Ages, 
a discussion of what things were “moral” in those days and 
what were not, a comparison of the measure of praise or 
obloquy meted out to certain deeds done in the Europe of 
feudalism and scholasticism with the requital of such deeds 
in the society of to-day. But I have set myself no such definite 
and calculable task as cataloguing the merits and misdemeanors 
of medieval Europe. I would attempt the more ambitious 
task of representing, that is, of making present to the reader, 
the atmosphere of medieval culture, the milieu in which the 
actions were done, the pervading spirit of the age of which the 
various cases are but casus in the literal sense of the word— 
“accidents.” This may justly be called medieval morals if 
we divest the word “moral” of the particular content we are 
so used to giving it and get back to the original meaning of 
the word mores, customs or usages of social life sanctioned 
by the conscience of the community. Such is the force of the 
word which everybody who has wrestled in early youth with 
Cicero versus Catiline will recall in the famous rhetorical com- 
plaint, “O tempora, O mores!” 

In other words, instead of particularizing, I would gen- 
eralize: a dangerous proceeding always; one liable to grave 
lapses from perfect scientific demonstrability, yet, withal, the 
only proceeding of final value in the handling of history. For 
I am more convinced the more I study history that from longer 
or shorter periods of human toil and turmoil essences of wis- 
dom, political, economic, social, religious, universal are 
distilled; and that all the work of scholars in learned mono- 
graphs and laborious research, in bold construction and brilliant 
narrative, is but the machinery of the alembic in which these 
essences of wisdom are gathered. It is the constant power of 
alterability in history which gives it its fascination for minds 
enamored of the theme of moral progress. What has been, 
to be sure, has been; and the past, so far as the actual happen- 
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ings are concerned, even if it be but yesterday, is as far beyond 
our reach to modify as the solar system. But while the planets 
travel their “level way on track of plush” from year to year 
without more moral call to us than to bow our vain heads in 
awe, the passing events of history are charged with present sig- 
nificance. There is not one that might not have been different 
under different conditions—conditions which perhaps to-day 
are still waiting fulfilment, conditions which perhaps to-day 
are increasing the groaning and travailing of creation. The 
sciences we approach with a mind purely receptive: we are from 
generation to generation new discoverers of nature’s old laws; 
the patient stars bear our intrusive telescopes, century after 
century; they endure the camera, even, now. The old earth 
furnishes plenty of hornblende and quartz for a million geolo- 
gists’ hammers to splinter off as souvenirs, and the ground 
persistently puts forth its flora to be torn to pieces by 
the botanist. The scientist does not create, alter, advise, 
improve—he beholds, penetrates, learns. Even in our attitude 
toward literature, so far beyond our reach is the creative genius 
of the great writers of epic, drama, and fiction, we are almost 
purely receptive; the joyful shock of appreciating a work of 
art like Tennyson’s “Idylls” entirely unfits us for the least 
thought of revising it. But history we do and should approach 
with exactly the revisory attitude of mind—never accepting 
its record as final, even though it be as old as the Trojan War. 
We should take the facts of history as the texts for present day 
sermons, we should see in the course of history the triumph 
or the obscuration of ideas which human wisdom might, under 
conditions which still have their significance for us, have either 
brought to naught or hastened on to a glorious fruition. This 
is what I mean in saying that the final, the only value in his- 
tory, lies in the generalizations it stimulates, the essences of 
wisdom which distil from its crowded centuries, the principles 
of social and individual ethics which can be deduced from its 
myriad mistakes and bungling half-excellences. This is per- 
haps sufficient justification for an analysis in the following 
pages of the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
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The term Middle Ages probably connotes to most minds a 
not very definite period before America was discovered and 
Martin Luther burned the pope’s bull, when superstition and 
priestcraft held men’s minds, feudal oppression and serfdom 
their bodies, fast in the millennial bonds forged by church and 
nobles ; when the intellect was soberly busied with dull volumes 
of scholastic lore touching the purposes of Satan and the 
physiology of angels; when the tread of the caparisoned horse 
echoed through the courtyards of a thousand castles and the 
clash of mail resounded from the Orkneys to Sicily; when the 
love song of wandering troubadours and the coarse license 
of court fools brought a meagre measure of tenderness and 
jocularity into a world which lacked almost every comfort 
which the very moderately to do deem essential to-day. And 
this popular conception of the Middle Ages is true, too, in the 
main, as most truly popular conceptions of history are. Only 
it is a superficial conception—one that notes the obvious 
features of the age, but does not penetrate to the hidden springs 
of action or reckon with tendencies in transformation. The 
Middle Ages are accepted as a fairly homogeneous era of world 
history by most minds, accepted en bloc, conceived generally 
as vast gray background from which the various stages of 
religious, social, economic, commercial, educational progress of 
the last four centuries stand out in well defined outline. 

Many causes are easily discoverable for this view of the 
Middle Ages, but, curiously enough, perhaps none is more 
potent than the very name Middle Ages itself. It suggests 
suspension, mediocrity, incompleteness. Obviously it could be 
invented only by a generation which divided history into three 
periods, one of which was intermediate between the other two, 
and of importance only as a link between the other two. The 
name actually was invented by an age which proudly felt itself 
to be the rebirth of the long obscured classic civilization of 
antiquity, and it was originally not an historical term at all, but 
' a literary one. At the time of the Renaissance, namely, Latin 
literature, freshly cultivated, was classified in three epochs: the 
High or Classic age, extending to Constantine the Great 
(325); the Middle age, extending from Constantine to 
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Charlemagne (325-800) ; and the Low age, dating from the 
anarchy consequent upon the dissolution of the Carolingian 
Empire. This philologico-literary definition of the Middle 
Ages found its way gradually into the field of history, when the 
awakening of the historical sense of Christendom followed in 
the sixteenth century the literary awakening of the fourteenth. 
And as the historic sense of Christendom became more and 
more conscious of the tremendous significance of such rapidly 
successive events as the opening up of the two hemispheres to 
exploration and trade, the realization of national sentiment in 
the countries of middle Europe, the fall of feudal castles and 
feudal armies before the missiles of fire arms, the liberation of 
great masses of population from the age-long domination of the 
Roman Church, the discovery of the true relations of earth, 
sun, stars, and planets in the illimitable universe; as the 
splendor of the ancient civilization of Greece and Rome ex- 
tending into the unmeasured past, and the promise of the new 
age opening out into an unmeasured future captivated the 
minds of thinking men, it was quite natural that the long cen- 
turies of Europe’s travail of soul and body following on the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire should shrink into an un- 
honored age of transition—an age for whose errors and incon- 
sistencies, for whose crudeness and cruelty, for whose stupid 
conservatism, for whose unsophisticated and awkward enthu- 
siasms, the newly wakened Europe felt some shame. The 
exact limits of the Middle Ages, to be sure, were not, and never 
have been fixed. And perhaps there is not in the whole his- 
tory of historical theory a more striking illustration of the 
change in perspective which succeeding ages bring, than just 
the comparison between the tendency of the eighteenth and 
that of the nineteenth century in the estimate of the extent of 
the Middle Ages. The eighteenth century, confident in the 
absolute perfection of its own political formulations, jubilant 
in the revolutionizing significance of its scientific discoveries, 
steeped in the literature and license of ancient Greece and Rome, 
prating of Decius, Horatius, and Brutus in its political assem- 
blies, scattering the high sounding names of Troy, Carthage, 
and Utica over waste lands in remote colonies—this proud, 
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self-absorbed, world-renewing eighteenth century was inclined 
to let the despised Middle Ages reach to its own threshold. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the progressive tendency of the 
nineteenth century was to push back further and further the 
commencement of the modern age. When the truly scientific 
and sympathetic study of the Middle Ages was inaugurated 
(scarcely a half century ago), men began with wonder to dis- 
cover how many modern ideas were underneath the troubled 
surface of the centuries from the eleventh to the sixteenth, how 
startlingly modern such men as Abélard, Roger Bacon, Fred- 
erick the Second, Petrarch, Philip the Fair, and Erasmus really 
were. That heavy black line separating medieval from modern, 
which men of few generations ago drew so confidently through 
the date 1492 or 1517 is being gradually effaced. The ages are 
blending insensibly into each other, and “medieval” is com- 
ing rightly to mean not a fixed period of time but certain set 
of ideas, forms, institutions which resulted from the blending 
of Roman, Teutonic, and Christian influences and animated 
the life of Europe through several centuries. When we speak 
of the Middle Ages, then, we should not think of a chronology, 
but of a structure of society—a society in which development 
has seemed to some modern scholars utterly arrested, only be- 
cause those scholars have failed to recognize the tremendous 
work of equilibration and adjustment that Europe had to per- 
form before the savage Germanic tribes were ready to quit 
apprenticeship to the empire and church of Rome, and move 
forward to the scientific, literary, material triumphs of the 
modern age. 

History is continuous: it has no beginning, middle, or end. 
Hence the Middle Ages cannot properly be thought of as a 
period enclosed by fixed bounds. History is immanent, every 
moment having its own task, inevitably different from that of 
every other moment. Hence the Middle Ages cannot be 
thought of as an hiatus between a classic period and a modern 
period which resumed the task of the classic period. Dismiss 
these two conceptions of the Middle Ages as a peculiar, defined 
epoch and as an historic vacuum, and we are ready to appreciate 
the Middle Ages as what they really were, the scene for the 
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operation of certain institutional and social forces as inevitable 
in the Europe of their day as the slavery contest of fifty years 
ago in America or the determination of the control of the 
sources of industrial wealth to-day the whole world over. 


To come to a nearer consideration of the institutional and 
social forces dominating the Middle Ages, with the especial 
purpose of discovering their moral aspect, it may be useful first 
to sketch in very broad lines the most striking features of the 
Middle Ages as contrasted with antiquity. In politics the 
Middle Ages abandoned the narrow city state of classical civil- 
ization for the ideal world state as conceived perhaps first by 
Julius Cesar, and as fostered by the universal claims of the 
Roman Bishop. In religion the Middle Ages abandoned the 
local gods of classical polytheism for the ideal of a universal 
religion as founded by Jesus, developed by St. Paul, and 
favored by the widespread doctrine of Stoicism in the Roman 
Empire. In economics the Middle Ages abandoned the exclu- 
sively landed aristocracy of classical civilization and developed 
a class of free artisans and traders, a bourgeoisie or middle 
class, with its consequent creation of industrial capital, the 
wage system, currency, credit, and banking. In social ethics 
the Middle Ages abandoned the rigid caste distinction between 
free and slave, with its inhuman doctrine of the unlimited and 
irresponsible power of the former over the latter, and, under 
the combined influence of the Christian religion, Stoic ethics, 
and the German spirit of untamed liberty, substituted the serf 
for the slave—a long step toward the free workman of the 
modern age. In letters and art the Middle Ages lost the in- 
spiration of classic antiquity under the flood of the German 
invasions, and at most were able to preserve the tradition of 
a lettered civilization in select circles and in the monasteries, 
until the age of the Renaissance again opened to Europe the 
treasures of antiquity. This hasty and very imperfect 
enumeration of the activities of the Middle Ages will suffice 
to show that they were by no means a period of sloth tempered 


by pageants. 
It would be vain to think of examining the institutions of 
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the Middle Ages with any degree of completeness in the space 
here allowed. All that I hope to do is to illustrate, by the 
analysis of the spirit of a few of those institutions, how inevi- 
tably the social conscience of the Middle Ages moved in a 
sphere and accepted a view of moral ideals and moral relations 
quite foreign, and often quite uncongenial to our own. Let 
me again recall the definition of morals with which we started 
out: the “customs and usages of social life sanctioned by the 
conscience of the community.” 

The most obvious of the institutions of the Middle Ages 
are the universal papacy and the universal empire, both of 
which came to medieval Europe with imposing claims reaching 
back into a past hallowed and glorified by the names of 
Solomon and David, Cesar and Augustus. Dying Rome in 
bequeathing to Frank, Goth, Lombard, and Saxon this dual 
unity of deified Emperor and deified Christ, set its stamp on 
European development for a thousand years ard more. Here in 
the one great precinct of the Roman name, permeated by the one 
faith of the holy and indivisible Church, was the pattern of unity 
for a Europe however much perturbed by the shifting of nations 
and the raging of the heathen. It was that ideal which 
captivated the mind of the wonderful Charlemagne; and that 
ideal which he believed he had realized in his coronation in 
the Church of St. Peter’s—the Roman Empire of the Czsars 
revived at the base of the altar of Christ! 

We are not concerned to follow the history of the tremendous 
struggle of the Middle Ages to equilibrate the powers of Pope 
and Czsar—each supreme in his own theory of the Holy 
Roman Empire, each subject in his rival’s. That story, 
enlivened by dramatic conflicts and no less dramatic reconcilia- 
tions, with its Canossas and its Roncaglian Diets, belongs to 
the political and ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages. We, ; 
are to inquire rather how this idea of papal-imperial absolutism | 
affected the conscience of medieval Europe. First of all it 
lent a very serious romantic air to the public actions of the 
Middle Ages, which contrasted sharply with the material and 
mental poverty and inexperience of the age. It is this fact 
which makes the Middle Ages so strikingly like the period of 
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childhood in a man’s life: generous enthusiasms, immediate 
world-reformations, unattainable ethical aspirations, inviolable 
codes of chivalry, uncompromising programs of society on the 
one hand, as witnessed by the Crusades, the self-chastisement 
of the ascetics in monasteries, the preaching of Franciscan 
and Dominican Friars, the vigils of virgin knights, and the 
visions of macerated saints; on the other hand the violences 
and crudities of childhood, its ready beliefs and awful fears, 
its unguarded frankness of expression, its display of emotions, 
its immediacy of aim, its absorption in moving pictures, its 
supreme need of restlessness. To attain, and to attain quickly, 
is the great desire of childhood; a good postponed a day loses 
all its attractiveness, seems removed by an awful gulf of time. 
The same impatient persistency to realize its ideals characterizes 
the Middle Ages, heightening into violent quarrels what would 
now be conducted as diplomatic negotiations, and giving birth 
to movements and institutions which men of to-day regard with 
wondering scorn as the refuge of crazed fanatics. 

But this feverishness of endeavor had to be. The gulf be- 
tween the meagre actual and the compelling ideal had some- 
how to be filled. How could Europe hold back from the 
Crusades when God willed it—when the voice of his own vicar 
on earth (so Pope Gregory had styled himself nearly a genera- 
tion before Pope Urban preached at Clermont) had proclaimed 
his will? How could bull-necked and mule-willed Henry 
Plantagenet help baring his back to receive a penitent’s scourg- 
ing, when England was languishing under the curse which his 
own murderous anger against Archbishop Becket of Canter- 
bury had brought upon her? Whatever way ambitious in- 
dividualism turned, whether to create a new political state as 
with Frederick the Second of the Hohenstaufens, or to discover 
the true method of science as with Roger Bacon, or to deter- 
mine the measure of freedom conferred upon men by their 
labors in founding and maintaining a civilized community as 
with Marsilio of Padua—it found itself confronted and effec- 
tually checked by Roman system. Even the imagination of the 
poets beat itself in vain against the bronze bounds of this papal- 
imperial vault which spanned the Middle Ages. Dante, whose 
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marvelous imagination could build the circles of the inferno 
and the mount of purgatory, and people them with those tre- 
mendous forms which still shudder and thrill through the 
modern mind; this Dante at whose passing the Florentines 
nudged each other and whispered, “The man who has been in 
hell,” could not see beyond the Roman horizon on earth. His 
historic imagination is held in a vise, between the clamps of 
Pope and Cesar. He argues in his “De Monarchia” why the 
medieval empire must be eternal, much as an old Roman augur 
might have argued why the Capitol should stand forever. The 
empire was essential to the world’s peace, he said, for the 
alternative was anarchy, the empire was rightly acquired by 
Rome, hence in Rome must reside; the empire is of God, since 
his vicar in St. Peter’s set the crown on the imperial brows. 
Strange confusion of mental activities in this Dante! He uses 
his historic imagination to create a real and awful inferno, 
purgatory, and paradise, while for the actual world of sense 
he has only speculative logic, used schoolman-like for the sup- 
port of abstract political propositions. It is a sufficient ex- 
ample of the strange contradictoriness of the Middle Ages. 
Besides confusing rational and emotional processes by the 
persistent introduction of the supernatural, supra-mundane 
papacy and empire into all the affairs of life, this immanence of 
the Roman idea elevated the two great institutions (especially 
the papacy) into fetiches for the common idolatry of Europe. 
The historic development of the institution, the ethical motive 
behind its establishment, the real value to the individual and 
to society of the observation of its forms and rites, were lost 
sight of. It became a task-master, a tyrant to Europe. The 
dualism of sacred and profane, holy days and common days, 
clergy and layman, church and world, city of God and city 
of man, was so heightened and so extended to all things 
material as well as moral, that the men of the Middle Ages 
found themselves moving in an atmosphere charged even to the 
kitchens of their humble cottages with the currents of inquisi- 
tion, interdict, and excommunication. The institutions regu- 
lated, dominated their life. Through its mysterious channels of 
grace came their very right to existence. Its sacramental cere- 
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monies of baptism, confirmation, confessional, penance, extreme 
unction were the successive degrees in the unexceptional process 
by which mortals put on immortality. 

Hence we discover everywhere in the Middle Ages an awed 
and deferential temper which contrasts strangely with the rest- 
less idealism we just noticed. These two irreconcilable tem- 
pers exist often side by side in the same man, giving rise to 
those sudden reversions from violence to docility, from boast- 
ing to humiliation, which so astonish us in the Middle Ages: 
an emperor one moment hurling defiance at the Church, and 
the next moment begging forgiveness in haircloth; a prince 
one moment chasing the Pope from Rome with his soldiers, 
and the next moment obediently marshalling those soldiers for 
a crusade to the orient at the Pope’s command; a Hohenstaufen 
at one moment defying the vicar of God by thrusting his 
parchment of excommunication, leaden seals and all, down the 
throats of the messengers who brought it, at the next moment 
bowing his head to the marble floor of the basilica of St. Mark’s 
while the Pope set his foot upon the rebellious neck in 
token of the external power of the Church. Inconsistency and 
contradiction, yes! but what else could there be when every- 
thing in medieval theory stimulated the utmost reach of the 
ideal, and at every point medieval institutions frustrated the 
ambitions of strong individualism. There was, in a word, no 
refuge for an independent or a disillusioned spirit; no pos- 
sibility of getting outside the medieval system and seeing it in 
perspective. And that was just because the argumentative 
sense was sharpened while the historic sense was crushed. The 
words “Roman,” “Christian,” and “Catholic” are used con- 
stantly throughout the Middle Ages as interchangeable terms, 
and always as synonyms for “civilized.” “Catholic” and 
“barbarous” were antonyms. Religious law and _ political 
statute were not differentiated. Aquinas, in his “Regimen of 
Princes,” says, “Christ assumed power with Constantine.” 
States were not differentiated, studies were not differentiated, 
arts and trades were not differentiated. Official duties and 
powers, judicial, military, financial, were not differentiated. In 
fact there was in the Middle Ages almost no differentiation— 
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which is the sine qué non of progress—but only the one great 
sharp contrast of holy and profane, sanctioned and forbidden, 
Roman and barbarian, Catholic and outcast. 


Let us consider now a second institutional feature of the 
Middle Ages—one which is only second to the overshadowing 
papal-imperial idea in its importance—the institution of feud- 
alism. Here again we are not concerned with the external 
history of the feudal régime, either to enter into the heated 
debates as to the preponderance of Roman or German elements 
in its nature, or to follow its various fortunes, or note its many 
modifications in the different parts of Europe. It is the moral “ 
significance of feudalism in which we are interested. 

With the breakup of Roman authority in the provinces 
occupied by the Germanic invaders in the fifth to the eighth 
centuries, and especially with the general anarchy and violence 
following the disruption of Charlemagne’s empire in the ninth 
century, society learned to group itself about the strong man 
in his castle. Innumerable lords of estates, de jure subjects 
of a higher power in king or emperor, de facto independent 
sovereigns with the regalian attributes of armies, courts, and 
mints, appeared all over Europe. Their lands were distributed 
not to tenants who paid a rental, but to vassals who swore 
personal fealty. A social bond stood in place of what to-day 
is an economic obligation. Europe was a collection of great v 
families, not of the same blood, but of the same lands. It was 
something like the vast Roman estatesor“latifundia,” except 
that the vast majority of the men who worked the Roman 
estates were slaves, whereas the medieval peasant, though 
often attached to the land as a serf, was personally free. So 
closely were the ideas of land (which, we must.remember, was 
until late in the Middle Ages the only source of wealth) and 
personal service bound together, that the proverb was current, 
“nulle terre sans seigneur.” 

I have referred to the deferential temper nurtured in the - 
medieval man by the constant pressure of the sacramental offices 
of the Holy Catholic Church. It will be easily seen how tre- 
mendously the feudal obligations, from a different point of 
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vantage, increased that deferential temper. Instead of an 
impersonal and equal law, the medieval man had over him a 
powerful and often capricious lord. The army in which he 
served was not his country’s army but his feudal lord’s. The 
court in which he was tried was his lord’s court, the taxes 
which he paid were his lord’s tithes, the mill where he ground 
his corn was his lord’s mill, the source of his commonest neces- 
sities of food and clothing was his lord’s estate. To be sure, 
after the Crusades had greatly stimulated trade and commerce, 
and the increase of population had set free enough of the feudal 
farmers and soldiers to make the nuclei of great industrial 
enterprises in the craft-gilds and trading companies of the 
growing towns, the dependence of Europe on feudal estates 
for its sustenance was at an end. But this development was 
rapid only in the latter centuries of the Middle Ages, and, more 
than this, the deferential temper remained long after its cause 
had ceased to operate. A social custom long outlives the 
circumstances which gave it birth. Witness the deferential 
temper of the English people to-day toward a nobility which 
has ceased, since the triumph of the bourgeoisie over the Stuarts, 
to compel deference through political powers. Politically and 
industrially England is a democracy to-day; socially England 
is still a feudal aristocracy. 

Again, and perhaps of chief importance in an estimate of its 
moral import, feudalism taught the Middle Ages the glorifica- 
tion of force—a private will in place of a public opinion. See, 
how, for example in the field of law, the effect of this was to 
exalt caprice and force at the expense of equity and order. The 
imperial will was consistent and theoretically very powerful. 
The medieval jurists in the early days of the Hohenstaufens, 
had revived the principles of Roman law as codified by 
Justinian, and by those principles the will of Cesar extended 
equally over the civilized world. But it is a commonplace 
of political wisdom that a central authority to be effective must 
be much stronger in its constitutional rights and powers than 
a local authority. The contact of men in the vast majority 
of their interests is with the nearer authority. The fathers 
who framed our national constitution had learned that impor- 
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tant fact from the dismal experience of the Confederation which 
lacked the military, financial and judicial machinery to make 
its theoretical sovereignty effective. The imperial will of the ° 
Middle Ages may be compared with the American Confedera- 
tion of the years immediately following the Revolutionary 
War. Supreme in theory, in the harangues of its spokesman, 
it actually failed effectively to pervade and control Europe. 
And it failed chiefly because the imperial dignity after Charle- 
magne’s real sovereignty declined upon men who were them- 
selves generally only a little more powerful in land and troops 
than their great feudatories—primi inter pares. So medie- 
val Europe beheld at close range the actual arbitrary wills of 
a number of feudal lords theoretically in subjection to the 
emperor, and at far range the theoretical equalizing will of the 
emperor actually effective only as far as his momentary 
resources, fluctuating constantly with his fortunes in the 
struggle against the Pope and his immediate feudatories, could 
enforce that will. Of course, under such circumstances it was 
the multitude of arbitrary wills that impressed medieval Europe. 
And consequently feudalism stood for the glorification of force 
—of private will in the place of public opinion. It was not 
until the imperial idea had weakened before the rise of nation- 
alities, and the towns had grown sufficiently populous and 
wealthy to ally themselves with the national rulers against the 
arbitrary force of the great feudal lords, that a fairly homoge- 
neous national will, and a fairly consistent public opinion took 
the place of the private wills of feudalism. But with this 
change we are already out of the Middle Ages. 


In the third place let us turn to some economic features of ~ 
the Middle Ages to note their moral significance. Here we 
cannot point to any one absorbing institution, like the papacy 
or feudalism, as absolutely and continuously conditioning the 
economics of the Middle Ages. It is rather the lack of insti-” 
tutions and activities which the modern age has developed 
that gives significance to medieval economics. The feudal 
structure of society of course had tremendous influence on the 
economics of the Middle Ages. When every great estate was 
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sufficient unto itself, and the little community gathered at the 

foot of the strong’ man’s castle spun its own wool and tanned 

its own leather, there was no opportunity for the interchange 
“ of commodities which is always followed sooner or later by 

the interchange of ideas. When, again, in the twelfth cen- 

tury the feudal economic bond began to be loosened under those 

influences which we have already mentioned—the stimulus to 
wider (especially Eastern) commerce roused by the Crusades 
and the overflow of feudal population to make the nuclei of 

the cities—the economic situation was still for generations and 
centuries what our modern sense would call primitive. There 
were no regular taxes, only feudal dues. There were no large 
‘ investments in industries, for the craft-gilds supplied the rude 
needs of medieval civilization without the necessity for the 
intervention of capital. Furthermore there was no temptation 
to sink money in capital, as the church insisted on the Mosaic 
law condemning all interest as usury. Only the despised and 
persecuted sect of the Jews practiced the abomination of usury, 
and by keeping a fund for circulation in Europe, relieved occa- 
sional stringencies of money and became the indispensable 
allies of the kings. It is hard to see how Edward the First of 
England could have kept his government going at times had it 
not been for the loans of the rich Jews whose brothers he drove 
from the land as heathens. Under these circumstances the 
increase of money in Europe did not bring about an increase 
of wealth. For the new money was either squandered or 
hoarded. If the empire had only been strong enough to en- 
force order throughout Europe, and to invite surplus wealth, as 
it was gradually accumulated, for the creation of a national debt 
—that ballast of political economics—it would have provided 
security and elasticity for the investment of money, and the 
industrial age would have probably come some centuries earlier 
than it did. But the empire, for reasons we have already noted, 
did not have this strength. There is no more pathetic scene in 
the political annals of Europe than the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Frederick the Third, wearing the proudest crown in Europe 
for fifty-two years in the full fifteenth century, riding in the 
poor vehicle of an ox-cart from one feudal principality to 
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another, begging for the establishment of an imperial court, 
and an imperial treasury. And this was the end not the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages! One power there was firmly enough 
seated and universal enough in its reach to develop and main- 
tain a strong economic policy—the Roman papacy. But the 
papacy had no interest in fostering the growth of strong states, 
which would be sure sooner or later to conflict with its own 
sacerdotal claims. It wanted its tithes, annates, and Peter’s 
pence, and it got them. It hoarded money in vast sums 
(bequests, taxes, fees of ecclesiastical courts), and was able, like 
the Delphic Oracle of ancient Greece, to finance almost any 
political movement that it wished. The remittance of sums 
to Rome through the papal agents was the origin of foreign 
banking in Europe. And it was from the financial operators 
of the papal curia, rather than those of feudal or imperial 
authorities, that the kings of European states learned to get 
control of a treasury and gradually win their economic indepen- 
dence of Rome. 

When the barons of England, under the intrepid Simon de 
Montfort, were fighting King Henry the Third for the recogni- 
tion of the Great Charter, young Prince Edward was on their 
side at first. Later he went over to his father, and as he led 
his splendid line with faultless generalship against the barons 
at Evesham, Earl Simon cried out: “It was from me that he 
learned it!’ So could the popes of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries shout their vain reproach of ingratitude against Philip 
the Fair of France, Edward the Third of England and the rest 
of the kings of Europe who were learning from Rome how to 
keep the riches of their own subjects out of the Roman treasure- 
chest. The chief allies of the kings in this struggle for economic 
independence were the towns; and the chief cause of the 
prosperity of the towns were the Crusades. Hence in rous- 
ing Europe to the Crusades the papacy had, like Faust, unwit- 
tingly conjured up a spirit which it could not lay—and that 
an “earth spirit,” destined finally to deliver Europe into the 
lordship of the counting-house, the factory, the mill, and the 
mine. Whether considered under the family régime of feudal- 
ism, then, or the universal régime of the papacy, medieval 
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economics discouraged the formation and investment of capital, 
and fostered a hand-to-mouth existence. When crops failed 
from war, or pestilence, or the poor and wasteful methods of 
medieval agriculture, there was unrelieved distress, famine and 
black death. When money was plenty it was squandered on use- 
less wars of vengeance or long elaborate journeys of king and 
court, tournaments, fields of the cloth of gold, immoderate feast- 
ings; or hoarded with as little profit in treasure chests. There 
was no debt of one generation to another, no bond of economic 
obligation between one land and another ; and consequently the 
humanizing, steadying, liberalizing influence which such rela- 
tions bring, even to the reform of religious creeds, was lack- 
ing to the Middle Ages. 


Let us consider in conclusion the moral import of the 
philosophy and learning of the Middle Ages. Buckle, in his 
famous “History of Civilization,” remarks that “the growth of 
European civilization is solely due to the progress of knowl- 
edge, and the progress of knowledge depends on the number of 


truths which the human intellect discovers and on the extent 
to which they are diffused.” Judged by this dictum, which 
I confess I regard as rather arbitrary, medieval Europe could 
make no progress whatever in civilization, for neither was it 
concerned to discover new truths, nor were the truths it 
had widely diffused. We find it hard to imagine great intel- 
lectual activity divorced from a scientific purpose which 
embraces some little application at least to the art of 
living. A character like Casaubon in “Middlemarch” is not 
only an anachronism for us; he is also a positive object of 
disgust. Now in the Middle Ages there was little chance for 
contact between learning and living. Science, the intellectual 
symbol of man’s conquest of nature, had not yet come. The 
interest to know things as they are in their constitutions, their 
causes, and their effects, was not present to the medieval mind. 
The visible creation was only a theological symbolism. The 
| heavens declared the glory of God, and were interrogated for 
nothing else. [Zodlogy was of interest as far as it could furnish 
any beasts, birds, or fishes to typify the catholic dogma. The 
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pelican, which tore its breast to feed its young with its own 
vital blood, was the type of the great tragedy of atonement; 
the lion whose cubs were born dead and licked into life after 
three days by the father, was typical of the resurrection; the 
salamander, or lizard which lived in fire without being con- 
sumed, furnished comfort to the theologians who had any 
difficulty in convincing a skeptic that a soul could continue to 
live eternally in a burning hell. / Without the stimulus and the 
reward of inquiring into nature for her own truth, we could of 
course have no science. But more than this, the more strictly 
philosophic, or metaphysical and ethical thought of the Middle 
Ages was under the tyranny of catholic dogma in its material, 
and of Aristotelian logic in its form. It always operated within “ 
fixed limits. It always had the truth before it began to reason 
about the truth, and was concerned more to come out at the 
right conclusion than to follow the straight path. Such 
philosophy developed keenness and cleverness, logical ingenuity, 
metaphysical subtlety (the Jesuit schools of the modern age 
illustrate all that clearly enough) ; but love of truth and wis- 
dom, “philosophia,” we can hardly call it. The church was 
the only institution that fostered learning ; all the philosophers 
were first of all theologians. The Scriptures, completely sub- 
limated into allegory, furnished reasons enough why the 
searcher for truth should not go outside the limits of catholic 
dogma. The woman who had lost the piece of silver sought 
for it in her own house, the man who needed bread for his 
family knocked at the door of a neighbor; therefore let us seek 
the truth in our own, from our own, about our own faith alone. 
Such reasoning was considered final. Philosophy was thus 
reduced to logic conducted on the premises of allegory. The 
mind by itself, through ardent cogitation, following strictly the 
categories of Aristotle, could know final truth. What Mr. 
Morley has called “a subtle manipulation of unverified words’’’ 
passed for the deepest thought until the culture of the 
Renaissance made the scholastic philosophy look ridiculous. 
There were two serious moral effects of this scholastic 
philosophy working within predetermined limits exclusively 
with the tools of logic. First it glorified casuistry above con- 
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science in reasoning. To determine an ethical question, regard 
was had primarily not to social consequences but to scriptural 
or patristic precedent. Tyrannicide, for example, was justi- 
’ fiable, as proven by the cases of Jael and Eglon or Judith and 
Holofernes; but not tyrannicide by poison—there was no 
scripture for that! Slavery, which was right in the sight of 
the ancients for a psychological reason (the inability to recog- 
nize a brother in a barbarian) was justified by Augustine and 
, Aquinas for a theological reason—the curse of Ham’s descend- 
ants. It is the second sort of reason that smothers conscience. 
The other moral effect of the scholastic philosophy working 
within predetermined limits was that it was always arguing 
and always right. We know the type ourselves. Its contribu- 
tion to real scientific or moral progress is mil. Of the deaden- 
ing effect of the scholastic philosophy on all other forms of 
literary effort; its preclusion of a serious interest in human his- 
tory ; its discouragement of the lighter literature of enjoyment ; 
its assumption of a monotonous substratum of evil for every 
character, so barring estimate and criticism; its scorn for the 
beauties of nature and the poetics of human emotion, I will not 
speak. The medieval scholar was like the medieval knight, 
burdened with a heavy panoply of armor. And when he fell 
before the onset of rational criticism, ethical idealism, and 
natural science, he lay overthrown in his own heavy leaning 
like the knight borne from his horse in the joust. 


I have but touched upon the morals of the Middle Ages. 
Yet in this brief analysis of the import of the dominance of the 
papal-imperial idea of unity, of the feudal system, of economic 
theory, and philosophic methods, the reader must be impressed 
with the complexity of the Middle Ages and the vastly different 
conditions under which the medieval conscience had to shape 
itself from those which prevail to-day. It is not claimed that 
the topics chosen are even the most characteristic and instruc- 
tive of medieval traits of character. They were chosen for 
two reasons: first because they are a varied selection, and 
secondly because they are not the sides of medieval life which 
are commonly celebrated in romances and popular histories. 
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Again if I have dwelt almost exclusively on the limitations or 
defects of medieval morals, that is because I have had compari- 
son with the ampler, saner present in view, and not contrast 
with the classic past. In many respects the Middle Ages mark 
a tremendous advance over ancient civilization as in the con- 
ception of slavery, of the supreme worth of the human soul, - 
of the Christian duties of philanthropy and sympathy, the 
sentiment of the unity of the race under a divine fatherhood. 

It took centuries for Europe, thrown into violent confusion 
by the movement of barbaric tribes, to regain its poise and 
start again on the path of positive progress along many lines. 
But resistance to outward shock is also manifestation of great 
strength—and it was medieval Europe that saved Roman and 
Christian culture, imperfect as it was, from the Saracens, the 
Huns, the Persians, the Northmen, the Tartars, and the Otto- 
man Turks. It took centuries for Europe to find itself in 
nationalities, to develop that social consensus on which alone 
effective political authority can be based, to recover a spirit 
of humor “like sunshine on the deep sea,” out of the gloom 
and fog of stern dangers, and awful dignities and dogmas, 
to confront nature with a receptive appreciative mind, not pre- 
occupied with theological finalities, and to recognize in the 
interchange of honest human thought and human toil the sal- 
vation of society. Ten centuries seem to us a long, long time 
for the maturity of such a program; but doubtless not to the 
great guiding Spirit of history with whom a thousand years 
are as a day. 


Davip SAVILLE Mu2ZZEy. 
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HUMANITARIANISM, PAST AND PRESENT. 


One of the most interesting and least understood of all social 
phenomena is that complex of social forces, denominated 
humanitarianism. The role which this phenomenon played 
in the history of this republic during the first half of last cen- 
tury, is extremely important. Humanitarianism is the natural 
fruit of a condition of social flux and unrest. It arises in a 
complex society when the lower classes are struggling for better 
conditions; and when older dominating interests are being 
thrust aside by new rivals. The French Revolution and the 
fall of Japanese feudalism present to the student of history 
two very striking and dramatic climaxes of humanitarian move- 
ments. In both instances to the casual observer it appears as 
if the ruling classes became enthused with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, adulterated with a considerable element of fear. In 
the United States in the period from 1825 to 1850 occurred a 
humanitarian movement which although it lacked the blood- 
stirring incidents of the two just mentioned, yields to none in 
its practical importance in the history of mankind. Many 
educated leaders and literary men were found supporting the 
struggling workers, advocating better conditions for workers 
and for the poor, and presenting high and noble ideals to the 
public. Le Bon would attribute all such phenomena to a “con- 
tagion” of the beliefs and hopes of the working classes to the 
class of educated and broadminded men who are ever the leaders 
in humanitarian movements. Whether this generalization is 
true or false, these are the men who give shape and direction 
to the longing and aspirations of the masses. 

The second quarter of the nineteenth century was the chief 
humanitarian era of our history, as well as an epoch of transi- 
tion in our industrial life. This era may be roughly divided 
into two periods, 1825-1840, and the decade of the forties. The 
first period is characterized by agitation for educational 
advance, prison reform, partial abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, temperance reform, charity organizations, the increase of 
literary activity, and the communistic movement of Robert 
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Owen. This period was preéminently a practical one; the 
decade of the forties was, on the other hand, in the main 
idealistic. Prof. Commons terms it the “hot air” period; it 
is associated with Fouriérism, transcendentalism, abolition- 
ism, and the Brook Farm experiment. The first division of 
this epoch is a product of the War of 1812 and the crisis of 
1819; the second clearly traces its inception to the severe crisis 
of 1837. 

The domestic system of industry, with its unique relations 
between apprentices and journeymen and the masters, stands 
midway between slavery and serfdom on one side and the 
modern factory economy, with its lack of direct personal rela- 
tions between employer and employee, on the other. During 
this quarter of a century the North witnessed the rapid 
destruction of this old form of domestic economy, with its 
semi-feudal relations, and the adoption of the factory system, 
or of a more intensive and systematic form of domestic 
industry, with its sharper separation of employer from work- 
man. The new class of employers was not united with its 
employees by any of the old customary or intimate relations. 
In New England, the social and political center of gravity was 
shifting from commerce and the ministry to the developing 
manufacturing interest. These economic and social changes 
produced the humanitarian movement and made it a power- 
ful factor in the history of the period. 

The prominent humanitarian leaders of this period came as 
a rule from the old New England stock; they were the sons of 
ministers, farmers, or commercial men, and were usually men 
who had received a college training. They were men only 
remotely and indirectly connected with the great industrial 
changes which had been sweeping over the northern and 
eastern sections of the country. Robert Dale Owen was an 
important exception to this generalization. He was the leader 
of the movement for the communistic or boarding-school form 
of education, which became one of the chief planks in the plat- 
form of the Workingmen’s Party of New York City when it 
was at the height of its power. Robert Dale Owen was the 
son of Robert Owen, of New Harmony and New Lanark fame; 
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he appears to have obtained his peculiar views upon education 
as a result of having been a student in Fellenberg’s school, at 
Hofwyl, Switzerland. This school was very similar in char- 
acter to the well-known George Junior Republic, of Freeville, 
New York. 

The humanitarian leaders were still influenced by the ideals 
and customs as to the treatment and care of workers which 
had prevailed under the domestic system. Custom at this par- 
ticular period stood for better treatment of the working classes ; 
it urged the necessity and the justice of a paternalistic 
attitude on the part of employers toward employees. These 
men were repelled by the harsh and unsympathetic treatment 
of the urban worker. They were not subjected to the persistent 
pressure of economic motives which so rapidly modified the 
point of view of the manufacturers. And it must not be for- 
gotten that the roots of this humanitarian movement were 
nourished in the soil of the eighteenth-century idealism and 
rationalism. The humanitarians saw vividly the then existing 
evils of child and woman labor, pauperism, juvenile crime. 
intemperance and unemployment ; they were strongly impressed 
by the disintegrating and deteriorating influence upon the 
family of life in crowded cities and dreary industrial villages. 
They magnified and glorified the desirable features of the 
earlier form of domestic industry with its intimate personal 
relations between employers and workers; and they did not 
see the evils which had been inseparably joined with that older 
system of industrial life. The hurry and hustle of business 
and the keenness of the race for profits offended and shocked 
them; and, furthermore, no golden stream was flowing into 
their pockets to obscure and blur their vision as to past and 
present conditions. 

After the close of the Napoleonic wars, Europe began to 
send a flood of exports to our shores. A period of depression 
followed, beginning about 1816 and terminating in the crisis 
of 1819. Unemployment and pauperism soon caused urban 
life to present its most seamy side. Recovery from the depres- 
sion was gradual; it was not until about 1826 that business 
again became prosperous. By 1828 or 1830, manufacture, 
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not commerce, held the balance of power in New England. 
Pauperism and crime became serious evils in the rapidly grow- 
ing cities. Juvenile crime grew until it became a serious 
menace, and facilities for education were extremely inefficient. 
In 1826, Rev. Joseph Tuckerman resigned his pastorate in 
Boston and became a charity worker. ‘He found the streets 
filled with idle children, large families occupying the damp 
and dirty cellars of Broad and Sea streets, graduating regularly 
thence to the hospitals and almshouses.”’ In 1833, it was con- 
servatively estimated that one eighth of the total population 
of New York City were public paupers or criminals. Out of 
the evils of crowded cities, unemployment, pauperism and the 
intensification of industry, came the humanitarian impulse 
which expressed itself in so many different forms. 

In 1824, Robert Owen came to this country, and two years 
later the communistic movement led by him reached its height. 
The period, 1815-1832, was marked by important religious 
revivals. The American Temperance Society was organized 
in 1826; five years later it boasted of a membership of 300,000 
souls. In 1817-1819, many societies were formed for the 
prevention of pauperism. The Prison Discipline Society of 
Boston was organized in 1825. This society led in the fight 
for betterment of prison conditions and for the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. In 1828-1831, arose the political 
movement which culminated in formation of Workingmen’s 
parties in various cities. This upheaval was followed during 
the era of rising prices, 1833-1836, by the organization of 
local and national trades’ unions. The agitation for educa- 
tional reform was begun in the early twenties by James G. 
Carter, of Massachusetts; and made rapid strides during the 
decade of the thirties. 

After the memorable industrial crisis of 1837 humani- 
tarianism was reborn. Horace Greeley, perhaps the most 
influential of the adherents of Fouriérism in America, was 
driven to acceptance of this economic doctrine or religion as 
a result of witnessing the suffering and distress in New York 
City ‘during the winter of 1838. This severe and unprecedented 
depression furnished the fertile soil for a revival of the humani- 
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tarian movement. Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley trans- 
planted Fouriérism to American soil in 1842. Fouriérist 
settlements sprang up like mushrooms. No less than thirty- 
four settlements were established before the collapse of the 
movement in 1846. This panic was also followed by power- 
ful revivals; and in 1842 began the Millerite excitement. The 
latter was practically contemporaneous with the Fouriérist 
movement. The famous temperance crusade of the so-called 
Washingtonian society of reformed drunkards began in 1840, 
and grew so rapidly as to unmistakably diagnose a condition 
of acute national hysteria. The close of the period is marked 
by the bitter fight in New York State over the adoption of a 
free public school system for the entire State. But this revival 
of humanitarianism was ephemeral ; all the energy of reformers 
was soon absorbed in the abolition and the free-land move- 
ments. The fairest flower of this period was transcendental- 
ism. This peculiar phenomenon was a reaction against sterility 
of thought due to business preoccupation and to “the dead 
weight of the popular theology.” Transcendentalism was the 
creation of an intellectual class of humanitarians. The diver- 
sion of business into new channels and the rise of new political 
and social ideals left a portion of the old leaders and their 
families stranded and outside the active business and social 
current of events. An old ruling class was “dying out in a 
blaze of intellectual fireworks.” 

Every great economic revolution in the modern world brings 
forth class development and class decay; it results in increas- 
ing the strength and power in hands of one class, and in 
decreasing the influence of other classes and interests. A class 
which is losing its hold upon social and economic supremacy 
invariably produces humanitarian leaders. Economic changes, 
new inventions, migration of population, always cause social 
and political changes; new conditions confront society, and 
new social problems press for solution. Suffering and social 
unrest are the natural fruits. Old traditions and customs are 
ruthlessly cast aside. The rising class is constantly and stead- 
fastly looking into the future; the past has no lessons for 
it. The decaying class, on the other hand, casts its eyes back- 
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ward; and then cries out bitterly against the present. The 
working class is ever struggling discontentedly upward; but it 
is looking toward a more roseate future. Although animated 
by radically different ideals, the workers and the humanitarians 
often unite upon certain planks in a reform platform. 

In the economic interpretation of history, hunger and the 
desire for wealth should not be considered as the sole motives 
of human activity. Control of men is really the chief human 
ambition. The humanitarian leaders were men who saw a 
new rank of men rising to control not merely wealth, but the 
political and social affairs of the State and nation as well. 
They were animated by somewhat different ideals and motives 
than this new social and economic class. The humanitarian 
leaders felt themselves to be in instinctive antagonism with 
this parvenu class; they struggled against that which seemed 
to be evil; and they voiced their discontent in no uncertain 
tones. It was not a case of mere appeal to the grosser elements 
of man’s nature; it went deep into the human instinct which is 
a development or growth conditioned by heredity and social 
and physical environment. 

The leaders of industry are men who are aiding in better- 
ing industrial methods, reducing waste, and increasing the 
efficiency of organized industry. But profits—dollars and 
cents—rather than good work is their watchword and criterion 
of success. True, they are interested in improving the effi- 
ciency of labor, and have introduced certain beneficial industrial 
methods; but, with some isolated exceptions, profits is the real 
goal. The business man has as yet imbibed little of the profes- 
sional spirit. For this fact the consuming public must bear a 
large share of the blame; we do not as a rule seek out the 
physician who charges the smallest fee, but we do crowd into 
the retail stores on bargain days. The aims and ambitions of 
the business man ought to be balanced and guarded by others. 
The betterment of humanity in its broader sense becomes the 
watchword of the humanitarian leader. He is a man on a fixed 
salary, or one who has a competence; he is only indirectly 
affected by the vicissitudes of business life. The great world 
current of strife and competition, of endeavor and risk, flows 
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around him. He is in a comparatively quiet portion of the 
world’s maelstrom. He can look at the struggle for wealth 
and power in a different light than do those who are in the 
heat of the contest. 

The opening years of the twentieth century are witness- 
ing the development of a new and powerful humanitarian 
movement. The economic developments of the preceding 
quarter of a century furnished the germ. This movement 
is concerned with social settlements, charity work, educational 
reform, municipal betterment, civil service reform and 
socialism. It is, as in the earlier period, producing a new 
and virile type of literary productions. Hard times and the 
increase of crime, pauperism and unemployment, following the 
crisis of 1819 and 1837, were potent factors in the evolution 
of the early humanitarian movements. Likewise, to-day the 
increase of juvenile crime and of unemployment are bringing 
to a focus the forces making for another humanitarian move- 
ment. To-day, the problem of unemployment and of irregular 
employment is one of the most difficult and baffling of all the 
intricate social problems. Juvenile crime is rife. The “boy 
problem” is serious in our crowded cities and in our common- 
place villages. Dense populations and specialization of labor 
have deprived the boy of healthful occupation and necessary 
play space; he is set adrift upon the treacherous sea of street 
life. The cities are furnishing the new seed-plot for another 
humanitarian movement. But the fundamental factors of the 
problems are found in connection with sweeping changes in 
industrial methods and industrial control. 

Business men and the children of business men who have been 
pushed to the wall by the “trustification” of industry furnish 
the raw material out of which the new humanitarian move- 
ment is being created. The leaders are university men who 
have been given ideals which cause them to look above and 
beyond mere wealth accumulation. Efficient aid is being 
rendered by the better class of club women of the country. The 
words of the leaders reacting upon the ‘swelling ranks of 
organized labor will develop a powerful and almost irresistible 
public sentiment which will curb the excesses of the profit 
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hunters, and will tend to diminish the crying and shameful evils 
which have thrived as a result of the centralization of labor and 
the minute subdivision of labor. 

A new period of social unrest and uplift is upon us. The 
workers and the humanitarians of to-day are uniting as of old 
upon certain items in a new program. The early movements 
were weakened and diverted into other channels by the presence 
of vast areas of uncultivated land on the Western frontier, 
and by the rising slavery trouble which finally culminated in 
that deluge of blood called the Civil War. The question is 
on our lips: Do similar channels exist to-day into which the 
present swelling stream of social improvement may be turned? 
Imperialism seems to be the dark cloud which lies threaten- 
ingly on the horizon. With it will come a diversion from home 
problems to foreign ones which unfortunately have a false 
attractiveness—an attractiveness always bound up in the 
strange and the distant. This danger is clearly discerned by 
the humanitarians and by the most able and farsighted of the 
labor leaders of to-day. 

FRANK T. CARLTON. 

ALBION COLLEGE, OHIO. 





BACON’S MORAL TEACHING. 


Among Bacon’s writings no separate treatise on moral 
philosophy is to be found. The only place in which he devotes 
his special attention to moral science is in the survey of the 
existing state of knowledge that he gives in the “Advance- 
ment of Learning” and in the “De Augmentis,” the enlarged 
Latin translation of the ‘““Advancement.”’ His treatment of 
the subject in those works is necessarily short, as moral science 
is only one of the many branches of the tree of knowledge 
that he there classifies and criticises. But this treatment, how- 
ever short, is the deliberate expression of his deepest thoughts 
upon the subject, of opinions that he held unchanged through 
the best years of his life; for there is no material difference 
between the account of moral science given by Bacon in the 
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“Advancement,” published in 1605, when he was forty-five 
years old, and that given in the “De Augmentis,”’ published 
eighteen years later. We may supplement what he says in the 
“Advancement” and the “De Augmentis” by the numerous 
ethical remarks scattered through his various writings, but 
must always bear in mind that it is only in these two treatises— 
or perhaps, we should rather say these two versions of one 
treatise—that Bacon expounds in a systematic form his views 
upon what he considers most essential in moral science. 

Bacon begins by dividing moral science into two branches; 
one theoretical, the other practical. The theoretical branch 
is concerned with the exemption or platform of the good; 
practical branch with the regiment or culture of the 
mind. 

He first treats the theoretical branch, which he calls the 
“Platform of the Good,” using “platform” in the old sense in 
which the word was generally used in his time, as meaning 
pattern or example. The title signifies that this branch of 
moral science discusses the nature of moral good and depicts 
patterns or ideals of the various virtues. Bacon admits that 
this side of moral science was well worked out by his predeces- 
sors, especially by Aristotle, who gives elaborate pictures of the 
principal virtues in his Nichomachean Ethics. Therefore 
Bacon contents himself with laying down a principle which 
he considers of paramount importance, and capable of being 
applied as a touchstone to decide between two conflicting views 
of different schools of moral philosophy. This great principle 
is the superiority of the general good over the private good. 
He finds this principle extending far beyond the range of 
ethics and illustrates it ingeniously by curious analogies taken 
from external nature. The first is from magnetism. A small 
piece of iron rises to the lodestone, but a larger piece of 
the same metal, in spite of the attraction of the lodestone, falls 
to the earth like a good patriot, giving up its particular affec- 
tion to the lodestone and obeying rather its sympathy with 
the larger body, namely, the earth. His next illustration is 
from the supposed conflict of duty that water has to decide in 
the presence of a vacuum: “Water and massy bodies move 
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to the centre of the earth; but rather than to suffer a divulsion 
in the continuance of nature, they will move upwards from 
the centre of the earth, forsaking their duty to the earth in 
regard of their duty to the world.” The duty of water as 
part of the earth is to move to the centre of the earth. But 
it is also a part of the universe, a larger body which abhors 
a vacuum. Therefore water will follow the higher obligation 
and move upwards into a vacuum, seeking the more general 
good of the universe, rather than the less general good of this 
earth. Shakepeare, in his famous description of Cleopatra sail- 
ing down the river Cydnus, gives a similar picture of the con- 
flict between opposing claims of duty in the air, relating how 
the Cilicians left their city to gaze on the beautiful Egyptian, 
so that Antony 


“Enthroned i’ the market place did sit alone 
Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature.” 


That is to say, the air was strongly inclined from private 
motives tending to its own gratification to follow the citizens 
and gaze upon Cleopatra, but was prevented from doing so 
by the consideration that, had it thus selfishly followed its own 
inclination, it would have impaired the general good of the 
universe by forming an abhorred vacuum. In these lines of 
Shakespeare the phrase “but for vacancy” might be exactly 
paraphrased in Bacon’s words “rather than to suffer a divul- 
sion in the continuance of nature,” and no doubt the similar 
reference to the old doctrine of nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum 
in the two passages supplies an argument to the heretics who 
maintain the paradox that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. 
Bacon’s sweeping generalization, by which he brings external 
nature under the sway of the moral law, also finds poetic 
expression in Wordsworth’s address to Duty :— 


“Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong.” 


The same idea probably underlies Kant’s famous declara- 
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tion that there were two things that above all others filled his 
soul with reverent awe—the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within. 

Passing from the physical analogies to the moral conflict 
that they are intended to illustrate, Bacon gives the story of 
Pompey risking shipwreck in a great storm to save Rome from 
famine, and saying to those who dissuaded him, “Necesse est 
ut eam, non ut vivam,” whereby he showed his preference for 
the general good of his country as opposed to his own private 
good. Still higher examples of this spirit of sacrifice of self 
to the more general good may be found in the Bible, where 
Bacon reminds us that “the elected saints of God have wished 
themselves anathematized and razed out of the book of life 
in an ecstasy of charity and infinite feeling of communion.” 
He is thinking of Moses, who, when the children of Israel 
made a golden calf, prayed for them to God, saying: “And 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their sins—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written ;”’ and 
of St. Paul, who, in the epistle to the Romans, exclaims: “I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.” 

Bacon is content with laying down his fundamental prin- 
ciple: he does not enter into the minute casuistical questions 
that naturally present themselves when we attempt to apply it. 
He does not ask himself whether the general good is always 
to be preferred to the private good, whether there are any 
limits to the sacrifice of self, or of the good of a smaller body, 
to the more general good. Is such sacrifice prescribed by the 
moral law under all circumstances? No doubt we shall 
admire the highest pitch of sacrifice of self. But doubts arise 
when it is a question of other sacrifices of the less general to 
the more general good. Should we in all cases praise the 
sacrifice of the good of one’s family for the good of one’s 
country, or for the good of the whole human race? Was 
Bacon justified in deserting Essex, his friend and_ bene- 
factor, if he thought such desertion essential to the safety of 
England from revolution? If an Englishman who believed 
the spread of Roman Catholicism to be a benefit to the human 
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race had betrayed his country to Spain, would he have won 
Bacon’s approval? 

Such questions did not occur to Bacon. He would probably 
have regarded them as of no more practical importance than 
the quibbling subtleties of the schoolmen. At any rate, when 
applying the principle, he confines himself to the conflict be- 
tween the good of the individual and the good of society. He 
therefore prefers the active to the contemplative life, and has 
little admiration for ancient systems of philosophy or modern 
religious professions that prevent a man from doing vicious 
acts by removing him from temptation and shutting him up 
in a tub or a convent, where he may selfishly pursue his own 
happiness and salvation, but can do little for the benefit of the 
human race. He strongly advocates bold and active morality. 
We should not cultivate “divine tranquillity without one 
pleasure and without one pain,” or secure for ourselves the 
mental serenity and innocence that a recluse may find in his 
lonely cell. He rather bids us enter boldly into the battle of 
life, and do our best for our fellowmen. He quotes, as a 


moral motto, the saying of the great captain Gonsalvos, who 
pointed out Naples to his soldiers and protested that “he had 
rather die one foot forwards than have his life secured for 


long by one foot of retreat.” Even if we fail in our high 
aims, such failure is far nobler than avoiding the danger of 
acting wrongly by a cowardly retreat from the world and its 
temptations. He derives the same moral lesson in his “Wis- 
dom of the Ancients” from the fable of the Sirens. There 
are, he says, two remedies provided by philosophy for the 
violent enticements of pleasure. “The first means to shun 
these inordinate pleasures is to withstand and resist them in 
their beginnings, and seriously to shun all occasions that are 
offered to debauch and entice the mind, which is signified in 
the stopping of the ears; and that remedy is properly used by 
the meaner and baser sort of people, as it were Ulysses’ fol- 
lowers and mariners. Whereas more heroic and noble spirits 
may boldly converse even in the midst of these seducing 
pleasures, if with a resolved constancy they stand upon their 
guard and fortify their minds.” 
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Bacon’s whole treatment of the comparison between the 
active and contemplative life to the advantage of the former 
is what Matthew Arnold would call tonic, and is in close agree- 
ment with that of a man whose mind was otherwise of a far 
different stamp. Milton, like Bacon, eulogizes militant virtue 
and in one of the noblest passages of the ““Areopagitica” de- 
clares, “I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but shrinks out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” 

Bacon maintains a similarly spirited attitude towards 
death. He condemns as pusillanimous the teaching of the 
ancient philosophers that all life should be commentatio mortis. 
By this timid treatment of death they exaggerated its terrors, 
instead of looking forward to it with the fearless magnanimity 
of the poet, 


“Qui finem vitae extremum inter munera ponit Naturae.” 


He encourages us to despise death by pointing out in his 
essay that “there is no passion in the mind of man so weak, but 
it mates and masters the fear of death; and therefore death 
is no such terible enemy when a man hath so many attendants 
about him that can win the combat of him.” 

Bacon’s fundamental principle is an anticipation of a large 
amount of subsequent moral philosophy in England. When 
he says that the good of the greater body is “in degree the 
greater and worthier because it tendeth to the conservation of 
a more general form,” he applies the criterion of right and 
wrong laid down by those who base morality on the Darwinian 
theory ; for “conservation of a more general form,” from the 
point of view of a moral agent, may be identified with the 
“preservation of the race or species,” which is the end of all 
moral action in the opinion of such evolutionary moralists as 
Mr. Leslie Stephens. Bacon’s general good is to all intents 
and purposes the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
the promotion of which is, according to utilitarians, the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of all really virtuous conduct. For, 
throughout the whole range of Bacon’s works, it is evident 
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that he regarded human happiness as the great end to which 
all human effort ought to be directed. The ultimate end of 
all knowledge was, he taught, “the benefit and use of men” 
and “the relief of man’s estate,” by which he meant the diminu- 
tion of human misery, the promotion of human happiness. 
This was the object sought by Solomona, the law-giver of his 
ideal state—the New Atlantis—a king who “had a large heart, 
inscrutable for good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom 
and people happy.” 

From the same “New Atlantis” we see clearly by what 
means Bacon thought the great end of general happiness 
could be best attained, namely, by good laws, good morality, 
and by inventions, through which man obtains increased 
power over nature. 

Probably no one will be inclined to dispute the efficacy of good 
laws and good morality as means to the promotion of happi- 
ness. But Bacon throughout his works pays far more atten- 
tion to the third means, namely, inventions; so that a care- 
less reader of his writings might well suppose that he really 
valued no other means to happiness. In the order or society 
called Solomon’s House in the “New Atlantis” we hear of no 
statues to religious teachers, moral philosophers or legislators, 
but only of statues to the makers of ships, gunpowder, letters, 
printing, glass, wire, etc. It was such inventions as these that 
Bacon aimed at multiplying by his inductive philosophy. He 
never seems for a moment to have doubted but that they would 
all add immensely to human happiness; and the same assump- 
tion is made by Macaulay in his famous essay on Bacon, and 
by almost all so-called practical men at the present day. Indeed, 
to a great many people, it seems to be an obvious truth that the 
inventor of any new means of shortening labor, curing disease, 
or conquering time and space by improved locomotion is a 
benefactor of the human race. Yet there is, nevertheless, very 
strong reason for doubting this assumption, whether we con- 
sider the mental satisfaction derived from the employment of 
inventions or the great changes that inventions have brought 
about in the conditions of human life. 

The idea that men are made permanently happier by the 
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natural satisfaction they feel, owing to the possession of new 
power over nature acquired by inventions, is due to a rather 
transparent fallacy of the kind called by logicians a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. Because new inven- 
tions or inventions with which we have lately become acquainted 
give us pleasure, it is falsely concluded that they will be per- 
manent sources of pleasure when the charm of novelty has 
passed away. 

If Bacon had been suddenly transported into the nineteenth 
or twentieth century, and been allowed to travel in a railway 
train or a steamship or a motor-car, he would no doubt have 
been thereby raised to a high pitch of happiness—for a time. 
But the delight would soon have been diminished by 
familiarity, and he would have begun to grumble at his train 
taking him to St. Albans at no quicker rate than thirty miles 
an hour, just as he grumbled before because his post horses 
could not go faster than eight miles an hour. In truth, the 
pleasure that men take in new inventions is no more permanent 
than the pleasure that an infant derives from a new toy. 
Familiarity soon breeds indifference, and the most wonderful 
inventions cease to give much satisfaction as soon as we be- 
come used to them and begin to regard them as matters of 
course. In his remarks on the pleasure of knowledge and 
learning (““Advancement,” I. viii. 5) Bacon points out that “in 
all other pleasures there is satiety, and after they be used their 
verdure departeth; which showeth well they be but deceits of 
pleasure and not pleasures; and that it was the novelty which 
pleased, and not the quality.” Saving the fallacious distinc- 
tion implied between real and seeming pleasure, these remarks 
are true of the transitory pleasures derived from the employ- 
ment of a new invention. But mechanical inventions have 
also more permanent effects than the mental satisfaction of 
those who make use of them. No doubt inventions such as 
Bacon aimed at and his followers achieved have largely and 
permanently, for better or worse, altered the face of the earth 
and the life led by the inhabitants of this planet. We cannot 
attempt exhaustively to go through all the multitudinous and 
far-reaching results of inventions and determine in each case 
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whether they conduce to human happiness or misery. When 
we read in Mrs. Browning’s poem the exceeding bitter cry of 
children who, instead of playing in the flowery fields, are 
doomed to work in the darkness of the mine, or in the noisy 


factory— 


“For all day long we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark, underground ; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

For all day the wheels are driving, turning; 
Their wind comes in our faces 

Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 


And the walls turn in their places ;” 
{ 


when we read these pathetic lines, we should be dull of 
soul if we did not recognize the fact that modern inventions 
have cruelly condemned, not only millions of grown-up men 
and women, but even young children, to be the slaves of 
machinery. It is not entirely without reason that Ruskin 
regarded a railway train, from one point of view, as a diaboli- 
cal contrivance, disfiguring the landscape and shutting up the 


unfortunate traveler in a box, where he can neither breathe 
fresh air nor see the beauties of nature that he rattles past. 
On the other hand, when we see the same railway train tak- 
ing the poor children of the slums of London to enjoy a day 
among the wild flowers of the country, we get a glimpse of 
the other side of the question. The longer we consider the 
matter, the more we are overwhelmed by the immense num- 
ber of facts that have to be considered, some seeming to show 
that inventions have made men happier, and others pointing 
as significantly to the opposite conclusion. One of the most 
striking and certain results of inventions is the increase of the 
population of the earth that has taken place in the last century, 
especially in regions of North America, which, but for the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, would still be tenanted by 
a few thousand Indians, instead of the teeming multitudes of 
European descent now inhabiting the great cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Does this great increase of popula- 
tion imply increase of happiness? The answer to this question 
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depends upon the settlement of another question. Is the 
average man happy or miserable? If, as many ancients and 
moderns have thought, life is on the whole unhappy, then the 
increase of human beings merely means the multiplication of 
human misery. Until we have settled to our own satisfaction 
the great question at issue between pessimist and optimist, we 
have no right to assume that inventions on the whole promote 
human happiness. When we fairly consult our own individual 
experience of life, we shall probably be inclined to come to the 
melancholy conclusion that, in spite of all the wonderful inven- 
tions that have been made since Bacon’s time by clever men of 
science working in the spirit of his philosophy, in spite of the 
steam engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the bicycle, the 
motor car and the electric light, we are not really much, if at 
all, happier than the men and women who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and King James. If there has been any rise in the 
average of human happiness as the centuries have rolled past, 
we should rather attribute it to the development of artistic 
taste and of moral sentiment, and to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, than to mechanical and other inventions. Therefore 
many who agree with Bacon entirely in thinking that the 
happiness of men is the final end of science may reasonably 
disagree with him as to the means by which this end may be 
best promoted. 

Bacon reveals his general accordance with utilitarianism very 
plainly in his essay of “Goodness and Goodness of Nature” 
where he declares philanthropia is the affecting of the weal 
of men “of all virtues and dignities of the mind the greatest, 
being the character of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.” 

Bacon. however, seems to differ from modern utilitarians in 
limiting the sphere of his highest virtue to human beings. The 
utilitarian of to-day, making happiness the end of moral action, 
is not inconsistent enough to leave the happiness of the lower 
animals out of consideration. Judging from his writings, Bacon 
would appear to have considered the animal kingdom as 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. This is indicated by the 
word, that he employs to express the virtue of benevolence, 
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namely, philanthropia, that is to say, the love of men. When 
he tells the story of how “a Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl,” he evidently has more sympathy with the 
waggish boy than with the unfortunate bird that was the 
victim of his cruelty. In discussing vivisection, he remarks 
that, although the inhumanity of the vivisection of men was 
justly reproved by Celsus, “yet in regard of the great use of 
this observation, the inquiry need not by him so slightly have 
been relinquished, but might have been diverted upon the dis- 
section of beasts alive.’ It never seems to have entered his 
mind that anyone might condemn the vivisection of animals as 
inhumane or in any way objectionable. Bacon’s want of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the lower animals may partly 
be due to the spirit of the age in which he lived. Certainly 
sympathy with the animal world has greatly increased since the 
days of Bacon, but even in his time, in “As You Like It,” we 
have Jaques weeping over the sorrows of the stricken deer. 

Bacon also in his treatment of another moral difficulty comes 
to a conclusion that is repugnant to utilitarianism, and forgets 
for a time the supremacy he ascribes to philanthropia or benev- 
olence. That is when he discusses the question whether the 
end justifies the means, and determines that it is not permissible 
to do a small injustice in the present for the sake of great 
good in the future. Such a conclusion is not in accordance 
with the modern utilitarian’s equal survey of happiness past, 
present and to come. The followers of Bentham clearly see 
that justice is generally productive of happiness, but, if they 
were convinced that some particular act of injustice would 
do more to promote than to diminish the happiness of the 
human race, they would be bound by their principle to approve 
of the unjust act ; for, according to them, justice is only a virtue 
when it is conducive to happiness. 

Dr. Sidney Lee, in his recent work entitled “Great English- 
men of the Sixteenth Century,” quotes as one of Bacon’s pre- 
cepts, in inverted commas, the following words: “mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy which may make the metal work better.” 
Now these are Bacon’s very words, but that they should be 
Vol. XVII—No. 1. 5 
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quoted as a precept of Bacon is a striking example of the in- 
- justice that may be done by quoting, apart from the context, 
a sentence, or, as in this case, a bit of a sentence. For the 
whole sentence tells us that “it will be acknowledged even by 
those that practise it not, that clear and round dealing is the 
honor of man’s nature, and that a mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make the metal 
work the better, but it embaseth it; for these winding and 
crooked courses are the goings of the serpent, which goeth 
basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet.” Bacon points 
out the baseness of falsehood, though he admits that a certain 
amount of falsehood may make a man more effective. Must 
we not all allow that there is some truth in this admission? 
Did not the unscrupulous Themistocles do more to secure the 
liberty of Greece than the virtuous Aristides? Did not the 
perjured Lysander do more for Sparta than the noble Calli- 
cratidas. But this admission is only a concessive clause in 
a sentence the main purport of which is that falsehood is a dis- 
grace and truth a glory to human nature. Elsewhere Bacon 
shows his high regard for truth by a fine application of the ques- 
tion which Job asked of his friends: “Will you lie for God, as 
one man will do for another, to gratify him?” In the first book 
of the “Advancement of Learning” he is arguing against those 
who opposed knowledge on the ground that knowledge of second 
causes tended to make men atheistical by freeing them from the 
necessity of acknowledging the great first cause. Even if this 
were a real danger, he urges, that is no reason why we should 
shut our eyes to the truth, for “certain it is that God worketh 
nothing in nature but by second causes; and if they would 
have it otherwise believed, it is mere imposture, as it were, in 
favor towards God; and nothing else but to offer the Author 
of Truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie.” 

We must now proceed to the second or practical side of 
moral science, which in Bacon’s opinion is more important than 
the theoretical side, and had been nevertheless almost entirely 
neglected by his predecessors. The familiar proverb says that 
one man may take a horse to water, but twenty cannot make him 
drink. In the same way we may exhibit to mankind the most 
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beautiful pictures of moral virtue, but those pictures will not 
necessarily induce men to act morally. “An exhibition of the 
nature of good,” Bacon says, “without considering the culture 
of the mind, seemeth to be no better than a fair image or 
statue, which is beautiful to contemplate, but is without life 
and motion.” As a practical philosopher bent on promoting 
the good of his fellowmen, Bacon insists upon the immense 
importance of considering the means by which men may be 
impelled to act virtuously. He admits that this office is per- 
formed by sacred divinity, but moral philosophy should help 
as “a wise servant and humble handmaid.” What then are 
the means that the moral philosopher can discover to induce 
men to do what they know to be right ? 

Vicious action, he thought was generally due to the fact that 
the reason was clouded by the passions and did not see clearly 
what was right. Therefore the great object of the practical side 
of his moral teaching is to curb the passions, so that they may 
not obscure our judgment of right and wrong. 

To this branch of moral philosophy Bacon gives the meta- 
phorical title “Culture of the Mind.” Keeping up the met- 
aphor, he remarks that just as the husbandman studies the 
different capabilities of the soil he has to cultivate, so the 
moral philosopher should study the varieties of the human 
mind, so as to apply to each different kind of mind the most 
appropriate culture. For the treatment that will improve one 
kind of mind will be useless or even injurious, if applied to 
another. A great field of materials for the student of this 
side of moral philosophy is supplied by poetry and history; 
“The poets and writers of histories are the best doctors of this 
knowledge; where we may find painted forth with great life 
how affections are kindled and incited; and how pacified and 
refrained; and how again contained from act and further 
degree; how they disclose themselves; how they vary; how 
they gather and fortify; how they are enwrapped one within 
another ; and how they do fight and encounter one with another ; 
and other the like particularities.” How little the greatness of 
the Elizabethan drama was recognized by the learned men of 
the time is shown by the fact that Bacon draws all his illustra- 
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tions from Greek and Latin literature, and never once quotes 
Shakespeare. If Bacon ever saw Othello or Hamlet or King 
Lear represented on the stage, it is passing strange that he did 
not see that in those plays more powerfully even than in the 
greatest masterpieces of ancient literature was “painted forth 
with great life how affections are kindled and incited ; and how 
pacified and refrained; and how again contained from act and 
further degree.” 

Bacon gives a long list of the principal means by which 
the moral culture of the mind may be effected, and the pas- 
sions may be controlled and modified, namely, “custom, 
exercise, habit, education, example, imitation, emulation, 
company, friends, praise, reproof, exhortation, fame, laws, 
books, studies.” As, however, he is not writing a moral 
treatise, but only giving suggestions to others who may intend 
to do so, he contents himself with making a few remarks on 
habit and custom, to show how such subjects ought to be 
treated by the moral philosopher. 

He concludes his treatment of the culture of the mind by 
insisting upon the supreme importance of aiming at good ends. 
If we can teach men to seek good ends, that will include all 
virtue, and thus the culture of the mind will be entirely 
provided for. The comprehensive, virtuous effect of aiming 
at good ends, is illustrated by one of those beautiful compari- 
sons which illuminate so many of his pages. “If,” he says, 
“these two things be supposed, that a man set before him 
honest and good ends, and again that he be resolute, constant 
and true unto them; it will follow that he shall mould him- 
self into all virtue at once. And this is indeed like the work 
of nature; whereas the other course is like the work of the 
hand. For as when a carver makes an image, he shapes only 
that part whereupon he worketh; as if he be upon the face, 
that part which shall be the body is but a rude stone still, till 
such times as he comes to it. But contrariwise when nature 
makes a flower or living creature, she formeth rudiments of 
all the parts at one time. So in obtaining a virtue by habit, 
while a man practiseth temperance, he doth not profit much to 
fortitude, nor the like; but when he dedicateth and applieth 
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himself to good ends, look—what virtue soever the pursuit 
and passage towards those ends doth commend unto him, he 
is invested of a precedent disposition to conform himself 
thereunto.” Since the good end that Bacon especially recom- 
mends as far above the other ends is the good of others, the 
best way to cultivate our mind for moral action is to acquire 
philanthropia, or a love of our fellowmen, which brings us back 
again to utilitarianism, and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

So far as we have examined it, Bacon’s moral teaching is 
as elevated as that of most other moralists. He has not indeed 
the power of inspiring moral enthusiasm that we find in the 
writings of Plato, Kant, Emerson and Carlyle. For to inspire 
enthusiasm in others a teacher must be enthusiastic himself, 
and Bacon was not really enthusiastic in anything but the pur- 
suit of scientific inventions. Therefore we do not find in his 
moral teaching, except, perhaps, in his eulogy of militant 
virtue, much more than a faint echo of the trumpet voice with 
which, in the “Novum Organum” he called upon men to con- 
quer nature by scientific method of experiment. Also it must 
be admitted that, scattered through his writings, there are to 
be found many passages in which he betrays a tendency to 
Machiavellianism and to the pursuit of selfish ends by base 
means, such as might be expected in a man of the character 
revealed by his career as a statesman and a lawyer, and by 
his entries in his private notebook. 

Nevertheless, if, as seems right, we form our opinion of 
Bacon as a moralist by the consideration of those parts of his 
works in which he is consciously and deliberately discussing 
the questions of right and wrong, and determining what kind 
of conduct is most noble and virtuous, his ethical teaching is 
worthy of his great name, and deserves more careful study 
than it generally receives in the history of English moral 
philosophy. Bacon has been called the Father of Inductive 
Philosophy, and the Founder of Modern Science. When we 
consider the wonderful way in which he anticipated the 
altruistic teaching of later English moralists, and the fact that 
he had in England no predecessor in moral science (for 
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Hobbes, with whom the history of English moral science is 
usually supposed to begin, published his “Leviathan” nearly 
half a century later than the appearance of Bacon’s “Advance- 
ment of Learning’’), we cannot but be deeply impressed by the 
originality, the clearness, and the suggestiveness of his treat- 
ment of the subject, and may with good reason add to his 
other honors the title of the Father of English Moral Philos- 


ophy. 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 





WAR AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


In the so-called “glorious” victories of Czsar, a million men 
perished on the field of battle. Napoleon, in the short space 
of nine years, was authorized to devote to “the glory of France” 
2,103,000 of her sons. In the ten years following the attack 
on Fort Sumter, the world destroyed in war 1,400,000 lives and 
six billions worth of property. Two thirds of the combined 
budgets of the various states of Europe are devoted to the 
maintenance of armed forces, and to the service of a debt 
practically the whole of which was incurred by wars.!. War 
expenses in Europe absorb one-half of all the wealth created 
by productive labor. In the comparatively insignificant war 
of England with the Boers, England lost 22,450 men and spent 
$1,400,000,000. Three hundred and fifty thousand men were 
withdrawn by her from productive industry to engage in the 
destruction of war. Military expenditures in the United States 
during the last eight years have absorbed $1,500,000,000, more 
than enough to pay the national debt and dig the Panama canal! 

War, then is alarmingly expensive. Unless indispensable 
as a means of preserving national integrity, the outlay is likely 
to exceed the income. But war, as a rule, is not indispensable. 
As a rule its causes are trivial. Its object to-day is usually 
commercial: it is waged for markets. War, therefore, is a 
phase of industrial competition, or it is rather industrial com- 


*De Molinari, “The Society of To-morrow,” p. 30. 
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petition writ large. Armies and navies are the effective in- 
struments for opening doors to business enterprise. Their 
employment, however, is the superlative example of social 
waste. The question of their increase or enlargement is a 
question of social economy. 

Now, it is not necessary, nor would it be correct, to regard 
all the losses of war as absolute waste. We may admit that 
war is sometimes necessary. As long as men regard the ac- 
cumulation and sale of goods as the chief end of man, it prob- 
ably will be unavoidable. It may sometimes result in “the 
stainless victories of immortal truth.” It doubtless stimulates 
invention, and encourages the development of certain desirable 
qualities, such as courage, endurance, and the ability to act in 
concert. 

But for all that, war is waste. For the question is not, Is 
any good derived from war? There is probably no form of 
national expenditure, no evil, to which some benefit may not be 
traced. “Evil,” says Lowell, “its errand hath, as well as Good.” 
The question is one of good relatively to cost. Do warlike ex- 
penditures bring as great a return as they would if applied in 
some other direction? Are the benefits derived from war 
worth the price paid for them? Might not the qualities of de- 
votion, courage, etc., be developed at less expense, and without 
unchaining all the brutal passions? Put in this way, the ques- 
tion has but one answer: War is waste; for the test of waste 
is what might be done with the same means most wisely ex- 
pended. 

Suppose, for instance, that England had employed the men 
and the money devoted to the war in South Africa to beautify 
her cities, to develop her physical resources, or to educate her 
people ; how much greater would have been the return in human 
well-being, both to herself and to the world? She might have 
made herself supreme in science and in art, an example and an 
inspiration, a light to the feet of all nations that would tread 
the path of peaceful progress. What has she to show for 
them? She has mastered, to be sure, an infant republic, and 
exhibited to the world the loyalty of her subjects; but at the 
same time she has conjured up, at home and abroad, the spirit 
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of militancy which, like Banquo’s ghost, may not down, and 
has sown in South Africa the dragon’s teeth of suspicion and 
hatred which later on may spring up, armed warriors that will 
humble her pride. 

Suppose, again, that the United States had turned its ex- 
penditure for war to the direct promotion of the pursuits of 
peace. Can anyone doubt that the benefit to the country would 
have been immeasurably greater? Cut the estimated war ex- 
penses of the last eight years in two, and there would still be 
enough to construct the Panama Canal, according to the origi- 
nal estimate, and to secure the great increase in commerce it is 
expected to bring; to irrigate a large part of our arid lands 
and make homes for thousands of people where now is a 
barren waste, and to educate the 3,720,000 children in the 
country, now said to be without educational privileges; or, if 
devoted to the science of preventive medicine, it would have 
lengthened the average of human life, and have brought health 
and happiness into thousands of homes where now is disease 
and despair. Preventable disease kills hundreds of thousands 
of people every year. The greatest enemy this country ever 
had is the small form of life that brings the hectic flush 
to the cheek of the consumptive. One hundred and sixty 
thousand annually fall before this implacable foe. What 
wisdom is there in spending millions to protect our coasts from 
an anonymous enemy, and practically nothing to protect the 
lives and health of the people? Would it not be wiser and 
more becoming in a Christian nation, to say nothing of economy, 
to spend money in trying to save life than in expensive prepara- 
tions to destroy it? 

Observe, too, that the economic losses of war do not tell half 
the story. There remain the ethical and moral losses—the 
debasement of character, the hatred engendered, the sorrow and 
suffering inflicted upon the helpless and the innocent, and all 
the other evils incident upon war. 

Now, in spite of the waste connected with war and military 
expenditures, obvious enough when relative values of expendi- 
ture are considered, patriotic and conscientious men, both at 
home and abroad, are urging a still larger outlay. Germany 
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wants a larger navy. England wishes to increase her army. 
In this country the appeal for a larger navy is continuous and 
strong. The solicitude of the President in regard to a “big 
navy” is well known. Secretary Bonaparte, in his recent 
annual report, asks Congress to add thirteen warships to the 
navy at a cost of $23,300,000. Newspapers of varied influence 
second this appeal, and insist that we must have a navy con- 
sistent with our advanced position as a world power. 

The question whether this request for a larger navy should 
be granted is, I repeat, a question of social economy. It is 
this, Is the adding of warships to our navy the best opportunity 
now open to the Government to conserve and increase the wel- 
fare of the nation? 

This question might be answered in the affirmative (we 
may grant it for the sake of the argument) if our navy were 
now of inconsiderable strength. But this is not the case. Con- 
gress has already responded to the popular demand in a most 
liberal manner. The naval estimates for the present fiscal year 
were the largest ever submitted, and they were cut down from 
those sent in by the bureaus more than $17,000,000. During 
the past year we launched more war-vessels than ever before 
by this or any other nation. We have now in commission 157 
warships, to say nothing of torpedo boats, tugs, sailing and 
receiving vessels. We have under construction 47 war-vessels, 
14 of which are first-class battleships, and the construction of 
two more, at a cost of fifteen million dollars has been author- 
ized.* Is not this liberal naval expenditure for a nation “con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal”? Shall we continue this form of expenditure 
when there are so many other avenues in which the public 
revenue may be directed with unquestionable benefit to the 
people? We have 10,000,000 poor whose health and happi- 
ness, and consequent usefulness, might be greatly enhanced 
if Congressional liberality should take the form of more liberal 
expenditure for internal development—sanitation, agriculture, 
forestry, irrigation. 


* These facts concerning the navy are from the “Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the year 1904.” 
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Before expending another seven-and-a-half millions in the 
construction of a war-vessel, then, popular representatives 
would do well to consider the probable income if that sum were 
expended in other directions. What might be done of public 
value with that arnount of money? Suppose, for instance, 
that it were invested in education. The average cost of a 
schoolhouse in the South is about $275, and the average wages 
of the teacher is about $25 a month. Seven million five hundred 
thousand dollars, the cost of the best type of warship, would 
build over 27,000 schoolhouses, or employ over 37,000 teachers 
for a school year of eight months. It is more than half as 
much as the total expenditure for the public schools of the 
South Atlantic States in 1903. There are but a few universi- 
ties in the United States with an endowment of $7,500,000. 
Is a battleship worth more to the country than a university? 
There are little colleges in our land, struggling along with an 
endowment of less than a million, that are worth more to the 
nation than any war-vessel that ever was built. They have 
made men, and a man is worth more than a man-of-war. There 
is really no comparison between the value of money spent in 
building fighting ships, which, anyhow, are soon out of date 
and must go to the scrap-heap, and money spent for education. 

Instead, therefore, of increasing our sea-power by strength- 
ening our navy, we should, for one thing, increase our brain- 
power by strengthening our schools. Brains are worth more 
than battleships. A good school is better than a fort, and the 
best army a nation can have is an army of intelligent school- 
teachers. The true greatness of our nation depends upon the 
intelligence and character of our people. These in turn depend 
upon education. Yet while we are expending annually on 
the common schools about $250,000,000, we are spending as 
much on war. “At the present rate of expenditure on the army 
and navy,” said the late Edward Atkinson, “in the year 1905 
the amount will not be less than $265,000,000, probably more.” 
What more striking example of social waste could be found? 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars to put brains into people, 
and two hundred and sixty-five million dollars to blow them 
out! 
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What, now, is the justification of, and plea for, additional 
expenditure upon the navy? 

We may pass without serious consideration those ebullitions 
of spurious patriotism to the effect that we must have the 
largest navy in the world. It is a childish, not to say a bar- 
barous, delight that is found in that sort of superiority. Our 
navy is now fiith in point of size. When the present con- 
structive program is completed it will be third. Suppose we 
make it first, how long should we enjoy the distinction of hold- 
ing the first rank without renewed expenditure to increase the 
size of our navy beyond the increase of some rival nation? 
If it is wise for us to seek to be first, will not other 
nations think it is so for them? That is one of the worst things 
about the expansion of our navy; it evokes the spirit of rivalry 
and war. It puts an excuse for increasing military burdens 
into the mouth of every despot in the world. It makes tyranny 
easier and liberty less secure. The influence of the United States 
for good or evil is the most potent of all nations. It should 
be cast on the side of industrialism and against militarism, 
in favor of peace and not in favor of war. We should teach to 


other nations, by example, as well as precept, that our work is 
constructive rather than destructive; that to disarm is better, 
and more economical, than to arm. As Lowell wrote: 


“Our country hath a gospel of her own 
To preach and practice before all the world,— 
The freedom and divinity of man, 
The glorious claims of human brotherhood, 
Which to pay nobly as a freeman should, 
Gains the sole wealth that will not fly away,— 
And the soul’s fealty to none but God.” 


A significant effect of our example in naval construction may 
now be observed where perhaps least expected. The South 
American republics have become suspicious of our intentions, 
and are increasing their armaments. Brazil has recently ap- 
propriated $60,000,000 for the construction of forty new war- 
ships. Argentina is negotiating with Chile for the abrogation 
of the protocol limiting the naval armaments of these two coun- 
tries. When republics arm against a republic Liberty must 
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weep. We owe a debt of consideration to the republics on this 
continent which a large navy tends to make us forget. He is 
blind indeed who does not see that the swaggering patriotism 
and rodomontade indulged in by some of us since we became “a 
world power” cannot promote among them a feeling of friend- 
liness for us. Assumptions of physical or moral superiority, 
sneers at the peculiarities of their people, ridicule of their pre- 
tensions, the cheap wit indulged in at their expense by pert 
paragraphers of the press, even though more thoughtless than 
malicious, can have no other result than to intensify prejudice 
and develop hatred all the more bitter because impotent. It 
would be worse than social waste, it would be a lasting shame 
and a crime, if by an arrogant spirit encouraged by a large 
navy, or by a lack of conciliatory diplomacy, we should provoke 
to hostility the struggling young republics we have guaranteed 
to protect against European aggression. But even this is pos- 
sible if we follow the policy of enlarging our navy. Who 
knows but that a war, possibly the next great war, may take 
place between the Mother of Republics wedded to militarism, 
and a combination of her children, the offspring of Liberty ? 

The mere desire for a big navy, however, and the satisfaction 
derived from it, are not put forth as arguments with expecta- 
tion, we may suppose, of greatly influencing the thoughtful 
citizen. It may do for the “jingo” ; it is not sufficient for men 
who think. For these another argument is advanced. 
This other argument is that a big navy is our best insurance 
against war. This implies, of course, that peace is maintained 
through fear, the fear of the nations with smaller armaments, 
which is not always the case. Few nations avoid a war because 
they are afraid. The men who plunge a nation into war do not 
do the fighting, hence they are not overawed by superior 
force. But granting to this contention all the weight that 
properly belongs to it, let us look more closely at this argument 
that the larger the navy the less likely we are to be involved in 
war. 

A large navy requires a large force of men and officers to 
man it. When the ships now authorized are completed we 
shall have in our navy over 62,000 men and more than 2,000 
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officers. ‘These men and officers are in the navy either because 
of an adventurous, thoughtless and irresponsible spirit, or be- 
cause they believe in war. It is charitable to suppose the latter. 
The officers at least are persuaded that war is beneficent, and 
they are anxious to rise in their profession. Now, how long 
do you suppose these officers and men, wishing for an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish themselves, will be content with inglorious 
idleness? Will they “not only be willing but anxious to fight ?” 
They will be scattered over the world, in frequent contact with 
the “fighting men” of other nations. An insult to themselves 
will be interpreted as an insult to “the flag,” which they must 
avenge. Experience has shown that a drunken sailor can stir 
up more trouble than sober men can easily adjust. When 
some men anxious to fight come in contact with others of the 
same mind trouble is likely to ensue. Assuming that every 
man and officer is a gentleman, the larger their number the 
more numerous the points at which international disputes may 
arise. How many wars have been provoked by the action of 
soldiers. The war with Mexico, for instance, according to 
General Grant (““Memoirs,” 1, 51), was “provoked by the army 
if not by the annexation itself.” 

A large navy, then, instead of being a war preventive is a 
war provocative; instead of being insurance against war, it is 
the next thing to assurance of war. Arms beget arrogance, 
and arrogance embroilment. This is recognized as true of the 
individual. It is true also of the nation. Our best insurance 
against war is justice, fair dealing, modesty, moderation, 
courteous consideration of the rights and claims of other 
nations, and charity for their weaknesses. It is not the policy 
of the “big stick.” A nation should not undertake, any more 
than a man, to punish every fancied slight, to whip everybody 
that offers it an insult, or to resent with physical force every 
injury received. Our nation professes to have some regard 
for the teaching of Him who said, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and persecute you.” This 
may be an impossible ideal. Nevertheless true patriotism con- 
sists in the desire, the will, and the act to raise the standard of 
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national conduct to conform a little more closely to this ideal, 
and not in talking of the necessity of war, and burdening the 
people with military expenses. 

War, then, may be truly considered as waste. Social econ- 
omy demands that the vast stream of revenue which has 
hitherto been flowing out upon the sands of war, where it is 
drunk up unproductively and lost, should be directed out over 
the fields of education and peaceful industry, to fertilize the 
soil and cause it to produce in ever increasing abundance the 
flowers and fruit of a higher civilization. 

Ira W. HoweERTH. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REFLECTIONS ON KIDD’S “PRINCIPLES OF WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION.” 


Although Mr. Kidd’s book has now been before the public 
for some little time, and various criticisms have been passed 
upon it, it would not seem out of place to revert again to a 
consideration of its main features, particularly as the subject- 
matter dealt with is, and is likely to continue to be of engag- 
ing interest to all who concern themselves with the study of 
social phenomena. It is intended in the following pages to take 
an independent and impartial review of the arguments pre- 
sented, with the sole purpose of discovering how far they are 
adequate to support the author’s theory, and therefore how 
far the theory itself is to be relied upon. 

The first impression, I imagine, which the reading of the 
first few chapters of the book makes upon the mind of anyone 
to whom this class of literature appeals is that, whatever may 
be the value of the argument one way or the other, he is in 
the presence of a highly fascinating problem and one which, 
as the author is constantly reminding us, is entitled to “hold 
the imagination.” As we read on, the mind is still held under 
the grasp of the same spell, and although it may find some 
difficulty in endorsing the argument put forward on behalf 
of the theory of the entire “subordination of the present to 
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the future,”’ it nevertheless clings to the idea that the elaborately 
worked up argument will in some way or other be substantially 
shown to square with the actual facts of every day life. But 
as we read further and begin to near the end, the spell begins 
to vanish, the argument to falter, until in place of the hitherto 
steadily directed train of thought towards the solution of the 
problem, we have page after page devoted to the phenomena 
of trusts, monopolies, and so forth, continued almost to the 
last, with scarcely a word of explanation or comment—cer- 
tainly no adequate explanation—as to the apparently adverse 
bearing that these phenomena have upon the matter in hand; 
and we close the book with a keen feeling of disappointment 
that an argument, otherwise presented in so convincing a 
manner, should at last fail to sustain the ground gained, and 
that, too, at a point where, if sustained, was more than ever 
likely to carry conviction. Throughout the greater portion 
of the book nothing is more admirable than the close reason- 
ing and the dialectic skill with which the argument is pushed 
forward, combined with the earnest persuasiveness of the writer ; 
but one rises from a study of its pages with a deep sense of 
its incompleteness ; of a want which we instinctively feel could 
have been supplied, and should have been supplied in order 
to complete the harmony of the work and give to it its full 
consummation. Such at least is the general impression made 
upon the mind of the writer after a careful perusal. 

Mr. Kidd’s main purpose, if I read him aright, is to show 
that “the ascendency of the present” is, so to speak, a thing 
of the past; that it must give way in an ever-increasing degree 
to the principle involved in “the subordination of the present 
to the future;” that, in order to comprehend human society 
and all it implies in terms of the Darwinian theory, it is neces- 
sary to show that the controlling centre of the evolutionary 
process is forever to be regarded as projected into the future; 
and that the winning peoples will be those amongst whom these 
principles are most exemplified. Further, that the present day 
conceptions of the meaning of the evolutionary process have 
had their “intellectual foundations” removed. 

Let us deal with the latter assertion first, for no small amount 
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of Mr. Kidd’s contention is based upon the alleged difference 
between his interpretation of society and that of all other 
philosophical teaching up to the present time. But the funda- 
mental difference which he appears thus to regard as exist- 
ing, is surely more imaginative than real, and in so far as 
it has any reality is exaggerated. I fail to see what bearing 
upon the argument such straining of divergent views can have, 
unless it be to emphasize the nature of the theory, in which 
case it does so at the expense of the theory itself. Compare 
for a moment the current theory with Mr. Kidd’s. The im- 
pression one gets on reading Mill or Herbert Spencer is cer- 
tainly not that our whole interest is bound up in the present 
regardless of the future. On the contrary, their conception 
of society, or a perfect state, is so far removed from the actual 
condition of affairs at present that its realization is likely to 
be immeasurably in the future. True their theory of progress 
may be “towards a fixed state in which a reconciliation between 
the self-interest of the individual in the present and the inter- 
est of society is to be completed.” And is there any reason why 
not? Why should not an ideal state of society, as at present 
conceived, at a later date become realized? On the contrary, 
there is every reason to hope that such will be the case. And 
if so, what becomes of the contention that the individual must 
always be subordinate to society? This seems to be the point 
of difference between the two theories. The one assumes that 
the interests of the individual and of society, hitherto at 
variance, shall at last become one. According to the other, 
there appears to be no “at last,”’ but an ad infinitum sub-serv- 
ing of the present to the future. It precludes any ultimate 
state of perfection—any ultimate goal, and implies that there 
can be no defined purpose in the scheme of nature. With 
this lack of possible realization, much of the impetus to exer- 
tion manifested in all sorts of movements towards human 
welfare would be taken away, and with it must also go much of 
the field in which natural selection operates. _And in so far as 
this was the case the premises of the theory would be removed. 
On the other hand, according to Herbert Spencer and the 
utilitarians, the very essence of the current theory subsists in 
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the fact that the realization of the future lies potentially in the 
present (itself a product of the past), which is but a stepping 
stone to that ulterior end. Thus in the one case the present is a 
means to an end; in the other, that end is denied. It is obvious 
that the ultimate and perfected advantages gained by natural 
selection cannot be shared in toto by the present; but there is 
always the /atest acquisition of advantages shared—the ultimate 
advantages “in the making.”’ And only in this qualified sense 
can the term “ascendency of the present” with any degree of 
justification be used with reference to the utilitarian theory. 

In this connection let us glance back, as Mr. Kidd does on 
page 94, to the time of the ancient Greeks. To-day is the 
future of yesterday—of 23 centuries ago. Has not each suc- 
cessive “ascendency of the present” between then and now 
marked an upward progress of human society without any 
direct, conscious or real “subserving” of interests at each 
stage, and this in spite of an increasing consciousness of the 
presence of, and obligation to, a moral sense? Comparing the 
two extremes of this period, is not society now a more 
enlightened whole—a nearer approach to the idea of the inter- 
est of the one being the interest of all—than it was at the 
commencement of that period? “Subserving”’ there certainly 
has been (there can probably be no future without it); but it 
has been little more than the subserving of the interests of those 
at the time being existing, and has been synonymous with the 
struggle of each successive “present’”’ generation to make the 
best of itself, without any premeditated idea of sacrifice for 
generations unborn. I do not deny, and no one will deny, that 
there have been many noble instances of sacrifice, wholly free 
from the taint of self-interest, undertaken for the sake of those 
who may come after. I am also free to admit that this spirit 
of sacrifice, or rather of altruism, is happily an increasing 
quantity, and is, as I believe, destined to become an important, 
if not the main factor in the development of the human race. 
But between admitting all this and subscribing to Mr. Kidd’s 
dictum of the entire “subordination of the present to the 
future” there is a wide difference. 

Yet another thought arises in this connection. Is there any 
Vol. XVII—No. 1. 6 
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reason why the “strongest interests of the present’ (page 94) 
should not be compatible with those of the future? Why “duty” 
and other moral sense conceptions should not be of like inter- 
est to both? Why, in short, “duty,” etc., should not coincide 
with desire? For if it is conceivable, and for my part I fail 
to see why it should not be, that our sense of duty and of 
obligation to practice the virtues generally should one day, 
as the result of the gradual evolution of all that is best in 
the human race, come to be regarded as synonymous with 
desire—so regarded, in fact, that to act would be to practice 
virtue—then in that case there must come a time when sub- 
ordination would cease to have any meaning—would in fact 
become non-existent, and virtue would be “all in all.” 

One other comment upon Mr. Kidd’s premises calls for 
attention before proceeding to the subject-matter itself. In 
seeking to base his theory on the principle of natural selection, 
Mr. Kidd asserts that this principle acts “through the largest 
numbers,” and proceeds to show that the “vast majority” (1. e. 
of the human race) must always be in the future, and that it is 
therefore in the interest of this “vast majority” that the present 
is to be exploited. 

Without calling in question the truth or otherwise of this 
view of natural selection, it is only necessary here to question 
its relevancy to the matter in hand. Is there sufficient reason 
for the assumption that, in the case of man, the “vast majority” 
must always be in the future? We have no guarantee what- 
ever that such will be the case. Unless we are prepared to 
admit an eternal succession of generations in this world, there 
must come a time when the majority is not in the future but 
in the present. Only on the further assumption of a never 
ending succession of generations can the original assumption 
of the “vast majority” always being in the future be main- 
tained. So that as much of the theory as is based upon these 
assumptions must to that extent be invalidated unless other- 
wise supported by independent evidence. But although Mr. 
Kidd does seem to regard it as one of the premises of his 
argument, it does not appear that there is really any necessity 
todo so. For, taking natural selection for granted, and using 
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it in its widest sense as including the human intellect as one 
of its most potent factors, it is evident that if there is such a 
thing as social evolution at all, natural selection must largely 
operate, and it is purely gratuitous to assume that in order 
that it should do so the majority must always be regarded as 
being in the future. 

Passing now to the subject-matter of the book, let us seek 
to have a clearly defined conception of the argument which 
the writer puts before us. In brief, it is this: that the con- 
trolling meaning to which human consciousness has become 
related is no longer in the present but in the future. And 
referring back to the times of ancient civilization he points 
out that there is an entire absence therein of “the assumption 
that in the last resort we have a duty, not only to our fellow- 
creatures, but to principles which transcend all the purposes” 
for which our own life and that of the State itself exists (p. 
190). All ancient schemes of individual ethics and political 
theory, he points out, related to the idea of the sovereignty of the 
State, and Aristotle’s conception of “virtue’’ was nothing more 
than a form of “political activity,” or the effort of self- 
consciousness to realize itself. And in order to show the 
gradual unfolding of the world process by which we are sur- 
rounded, he divides the historical period which he surveys into 
two epochs. The first presents us with a type of society which 
exists in virtue of its ability to hold its own against all comers, 
i. e. a people in whom “military efficiency” has been brought 
about by a process of “military selection.” The second epoch 
(and one which presumably we ourselves are but on the thresh- 
old of) presents us with the same society imbued with an 
entirely different set of principles and ideals, in that whereas 
the dominant note of the former was the self-sufficiency 
of the individual, that of the latter is its insufficiency or con- 
tempt of self. Moreover it is only after the first epoch has 
run its course that there can be any progress in the second or 
higher stage of social evolution. 

This second or higher stage represents the passing of the 
present under the control of the future, and here we find our- 
selves in the presence of a “great antinomy” which may be 
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expressed by saying that on the one hand we have the dominant 
forces, which have all along been making for the “‘ascendency 
of the present,” still with us; on the other, a new array of 
forces, the absolute negation of the ruling principles of the past, 
tending ever to the projection of the sense of human responsi- 
bility beyond the limits of political consciousness, and giving 
as a result freer play for all human activities than the world 
has yet witnessed. 

We have in the presentation of this antinomy the outline 
of a problem which has long perplexed, and is probably des- 
tined still longer to perplex, the human mind. It is an elabora- 
tion of the problem foreshadowed in Mr. Kidd’s previous 
volume “Social Evolution,” where it was shown that as soon 
as the element of rationality was introduced into organic life, 
it was as if a new and revolutionary factor were placed at the 
disposal of natural selection. It is the same problem that we 
see Huxley endeavoring to grapple with when he uses the 
words Cosmic and Ethic as expressive of the two terms of the 
antinomy. And it is a problem which we still find ourselves 
struggling with under various aspects, and it may be in sub- 
conscious ways, but always when analyzed found to be related 
to two fundamental principles—the one, as to how far the 
promptings of pure self-interest should be allowed to lead us 
(comprised under the term ‘‘Cosmic”), the other, how far 
these should be combated by the promptings of interest for 
others (which may be comprised under the term “Ethic’”’). 
These two principles, in whatever manner stated, are to all 
appearance diametrically opposed to each other and utterly 
irreconcilable; and yet, if we are to accept evolution as the 
unifying process it is supposed to be, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that, irreconcilable as they appear to be, there must be, far 
though it be removed from our view, some fundamental chord 
which gives harmony to the twofold process more immediately 
within our ken. It is the search for this harmonizing truth that 
gives so much significance to the book before us. If evolu- 
tion is a unifying process whereby opposing tendencies become 
reconciled, what is the principle common to both which makes 
for this reconciliation? Herbert Spencer has pointed out that 
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whenever opinion is sharply divided on any point, reconcilia- 
tion is to be brought about by emphasizing that ultimate ele- 
ment of truth underlying manifold differences. And a similar 
process would seem to be applicable in the case before us. 
Broadly speaking, granting that progress is an end—or more 
correctly a means to further an end—the Cosmic process makes 
for the improvement of the physical side of man’s nature; 
the Ethic for the moral side of it, and before the latter can 
make any appreciable headway it is necessary that the former 
should at least have attained a certain degree of development. 
The former is the framework on which the latter operates, and 
though, when looked at in the abstract they are mutually sub- 
versive, yet when viewed more carefully and as a whole, it is 
wonderful how little in reality they are so. For looked at 
from an evolutionary point of view, the Cosmic, in point of 
time, far preceded the Ethic, and may be said to have largely 
completed its work. The ethical side then dawns upon the 
scene, and operating side by side with the cosmic, is frequently 
found in conflict with it. The result of this combination of 
forces, the one increasing and the latter (having largely done 
its work) decreasing, is that a feature of progress is introduced, 
which is different both in degree and in kind from any which so 
far had preceded it, and one in which physical characteristics 
are being increasingly subordinated to the ethical. Regard- 
ing the matter in this light we have first of all the physical 
(i. e. the cosmic) holding full sway; then the cosmic plus 
the ethical, in which the mollifying effects of the latter act as 
a brake upon the former, causing it to be slowly brought under 
its sway; and finally, through the vistas of time, we can con- 
ceive of the ethical so completely supplanting its rival as in the 
end to practically hold full sway. After this eventual triumph 
of right (for that is what it amounts to) over the physical 
world, we do no great violence to our imagination to conceive 
of a third—and that the greatest—factor, after long sons 
of comparative inactivity, at length coming to maturity and 
finally entering into full possession; namely, the spiritual fac- 
tor—not indeed as another rival to the ethical, but as a higher 
expression of it. 
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This bald outline of a world process is of course largely 
conjecture, but it is conjecture which receives a certain sup- 
port from actual experience. If we compare it with Mr. Kidd’s 
two epochs and his tentative argument therefrom, we shall find 
a considerable degree of similarity. The first epoch—. e. of 
military efficiency—is that in which the Cosmic holds its sway. 
The second represents the dawn of the Ethical, and as it in- 
creases in intensity, the gradual subordination also of all the 
interests of the present to it, together with the rising conviction 
of the greater importance of the spiritual over temporal inter- 
ests. And as we have also seen, these phenomena occur in 
natural sequence, and in such a manner that the succeeding 
can only take place after the antecedent has reached a cer- 
tain stage of development. The phenomena in fact represent 
a true evolution, and while in this bald outline we have only 
one or two stages in that vast evolution pointed out to us, there 
yet remains an infinitude of detail to fill in, and in this filling 
in there is abundant scope for speculation and for rival theories 
as to the significance and interpretation of passing events in 
their relation to a well-ordered whole. It is in respect to this 
interpretation as to the meaning of the forces we see around 
us that we may find ourselves in conflict with some of the 
opinions expressed in the book before us. 

We need not follow Mr. Kidd in his examination of history 
in support of his argument. We are concerned rather with 
the application and interpretation of the facts than with the 
facts themselves. What we have now to consider is the pre- 
dominant feature of the new process which the argument at 
this stage discloses to our view. The simple condition required 
for this process is that “the controlling meaning to which 
human consciousness has become related is no longer in the 
present.” And the result of this is “‘a free conflict of forces” 
such as has never been before. It makes for “the eman- 
cipation of the future,”’—a future in which every obstacle to 
this free conflict, every absolutism, every tyranny, everything 
in fact that stands in the way of the free rivalry of all forces, 
shall be completely swept aside—in a word, a future in which 
the right of universal opportunity shall reign supreme. And 
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be it remembered, the interest of the individual and of the 
present is to be continually subordinated to the larger interest 
of the future and the universal—nay, further, it is only by 
virtue of this subordination that the emancipation of the future 
will be brought about. 

When the full significance of this setting free of hitherto 
restrained forces has been allowed to sink into the mind the 
problem becomes more engrossing. Assuming for the moment 
this free conflict of forces to be actually taking place, what 
should we expect to find? Rivalry and competition of every 
sort raging more fiercely than ever, and tending by that very 
fact to curtail the freedom which rendered such competition 
possible. And in the midst of it all the higher ideals of self- 
denial and subordination to the future would appear to be 
thrust altogether into the background. Where in such a 
world-conflict would there be any place for those ethical forces 
of which we hoped so much? We are again face to face with 
the great antinomy. Side by side with this strenuous life ot 
rivalry, seemingly making for temporal welfare only, are we 
to suppose that there can exist a sense of disinterestedness in 
the present so active that it altogether transcends any interest 
therein? Mr. Kidd, I imagine, would unreservedly answer 
in the affirmative. He would transfer the controlling factor 
entirely from the present to the future, making as the motive 
of all our actions something far beyond us, and ignoring alto- 
gether interests here and now. While admitting a large 
measure of truth in this, we cannot go quite so far, for, as 
pointed out previously, it would imply that our best hopes and 
efforts can never be realized in this world, and this would be 
fatal to those hopes and efforts themselves. Moreover we 
know perfectly well, whatever may be said to the contrary, that 
as a matter of every day experience our interest in the present 
is a very real one, much too real in many cases. Nevertheless 
when we have said everything that can be said on the other side, 
there is a large measure of truth in Mr. Kidd’s contention, and 
where we differ from him it will, I think, be found to be more in 
degree than in kind. I might interject the remark here that 
Mr. Kidd’s expression “emancipation of the future” is not 
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altogether a happy one, for while in one sense conveying the 
meaning he wishes it to do, in another I think it possibly goes 
beyond his wishes. 

In the sense of the free play of all forces eventually taking 
place the expression is of course to the point. But if every 
successive present is to be subordinated to the future, there 
can hardly in that sense be any real emancipation of the future 
at all. For the future instead of being emancipated will ever 
in turn come under the thraldom of its successor in point of 
time. 

After all, “present” and “future’’ (and “past” also) are 
relative terms, and simply express the relationship of the 
observer to the point of time he is considering. And with 
respect to the controlling principle being in the future, it must, 
from the nature of the case, always be so more or less. The 
thing aimed at is always “future’’ to the endeavor made to 
achieve it. Realization and endeavor to realize are seldom 
simultaneous. They are of the nature of cause and effect, of 
antecedent and consequent. 

But to return to our subject. We have abundant evidence 
of interest which is centred in the present. What evidence is 
there of the transference of this interest from the present to 
the future ?—not, be it observed, evidence of a passive disinter- 
estedness, but of an active interest prompted by a sense of 
human responsibility projected beyond the present. Omitting 
for the moment any reference to our own day, if we glance 
back over the history of the human race, one significant fact 
stands out as the main feature of all the great movements that 
have from time to time marked the progress of the world. That 
fact is the demand for justice—the demand of the oppressed 
to escape from the thraldom, in whatever form, of the 
oppressor, and the gradual recognition, on the part of those 
who have the power, of the existence of certain rights in those 
who have it not. Crude and imperfect as this conception of 
justice was at first, it nevertheless has been accountable for the 
rising sense of moral obligation which has continued to ex- 
pand until it finds its outward expression in many of the noblest 
features of our present day life. And it involves a con- 
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ception of responsibility to something not altogether in the 
present—though that has its part—but to something higher. 
It is therefore an abstract idea, containing some recognition of 
right and wrong as moral qualities. 

Taking the Reformation as an instance of one of these 
world movements, Mr. Kidd shows that it was an endeavor to 
project the sense of individual responsibility beyond the prin- 
ciple of authority conceived of as resident in the organized 
church; it was in fact a rebellion striking at the root of that 
principle of authority (p. 302). The church, founding its 
policy on the idea of the greater importance of spiritual over 
temporal welfare, formed itself into an absolutism the aims of 
which were considered to outweigh every other consideration. 
Against this absolutism the forces of the Reformation were 
directed. It was the outward expression of the sense o1 in- 
justice existing in men’s minds at their enforced subjection 
to Rome, and their determination to free themselves from it. 
It was no expression of disapproval of the principle itself 
upon which the church based its policy, i. e. that of the greater 
importance of spiritual over temporal welfare. This prin- 
ciple the reformers acknowledged as much as the church. It 
was the wielding of it as a political weapon that they objected 
to. So long as the church confined itself to advocating its 
principles without seeking to enforce them upon unwilling sub- 
jects—without, that is, infringing the equal right of those sub- 
jects to accept or reject them as they thought fit—so long could 
no exception be taken to its policy. But the moment it so far 
infringed the liberty of others as finally to persecute those 
who refused to obey it, then it was that the equally high prin- 
ciple of freedom of thought and action found expression in 
the determination to throw off the yoke which was seeking to 
keep them in submission. It was the clashing of two prin- 
ciples, each, it may be, right in itself, but wrong, and indeed 
mutually destructive, when used in the form of compulsion. 
And here we come in sight of another principle of the utmost 
importance, and we are indebted to Mr. Kidd’s pointed reference 
to it, for it is one which cannot be too strongly driven home. 
It is the principle of tolerance held as an ultimate conviction of 
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the religious consciousness, the only condition necessary, as 
Mr. Kidd points out, for the emancipation of the future. 
Toleration as per se a religious act does not receive anything 
like the acknowledgment it should do either from the pulpit or 
the platform. It is too much hidden under the shallow 
sophistry which seeks to show that toleration and strength of 
conviction cannot go together, whereas a moment’s reflection 
should convince us that even in the same individual we fre- 
quently have evidence of it; for it is no uncommon experience 
to find oneself holding at one time of life a certain conviction 
and at another a conviction directly opposed to it. And yet 
we are obliged to tolerate our own inconsistency. If in one’s 
own person such is the case, how much more reason is there 
for the exercise of tolerance as between ourselves and others? 
Yet as showing the persistency of the spirit of intolerance and 
how hardly it dies, no sooner do we see the Reformation carried 
through and the rule of the church thrown off, than we again 
find the victors enforcing the governmental ideas of their 
opponents—using as it were, the very weapon they had struck 
from their hands. Persecution with its attendant evils is rife 
as before, and in Cromwell’s time we still find the ascendency 
in the State—and alliance with it—of a system of religious 
doctrine believed to be right (p. 319). But as time goes on 
we see the latent spirit of toleration again and again asserting 
itself. Tracing its progress we see its effects in the gradual 
dissociation of religious consciousness from the authority of 
the State. We see the authority transferred from King to 
Parliament, and finally emancipation from the control of 
Parliament itself. True, in England the process has not yet 
reached this stage, but in America, where definite expression 
has been given to this principle of toleration by embodiment in 
an Article of the Constitution, we see it in full force, and it is 
cited by Mr. Kidd as evidence of a conviction of responsibility 
transcending the content of any interest within the limits of 
political consciousness (p. 326). 

We must remark here that the argument deduced from the 
dissociation of the religious consciousness from alliance with the 
State (as being the outward historical expression of the projec- 
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tion of the controlling centre of the evolutionary process beyond 
the bounds of political consciousness) is not altogether conclu- 
sive. It might be due to indifference, or even to decline of the 
religious concept, rather than to an increase of it. And the 
fact that in this country (England) association with the State 
is still maintained detracts to some extent from the argument. 
True, in America indifference does not appear to be the cause, 
for there complete dissociation is said to be accompanied by 
intensity of belief. But in any case the argument stands in 
need of further evidence on its positive side. 

In chapter X (“The Modern World-conflict’’) we have the 
argument carried a stage further, and it is sought to show that 
the principle of projected efficiency is the most effective cause 
of progress that has hitherto prevailed. ‘‘All systems of 
social order must go down before those within which the future 
has been emancipated in the freest and most efficient conflict 
of forces in the present” (p. 346). It must be borne in mind 
that an essential feature of such social order is the disintegra- 
tion of “absolutisms,” for if the forces which have been set 
free only use their freedom to combine in defeating freedom 
itself, in no true sense of the term can the free conflict of 
forces be said to exist. This would be the negation of the 
principles upon which such system of social order was based. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, for if it is the principle 
of liberty that has transferred the ruling power from the 
King to the people, it is idle to assert that this principle is still 
held sacred if the power vested in the people is used as a 
weapon of tyranny in a similar manner as it was used by 
the monarch or by the church in times gone by. A 
right regard for the spirit of toleration, and _ conse- 
quently of liberty, is equally obligatory whether the 
power be vested in monarch or people, and any violation 
or abuse of the principle, no matter in what domain of thought 
or action, is equally reprehensible, and should be the object of 
strong denunciation wherever it occurs. As we shall see 
presently, it is essential to keep this point clearly before us; 
for it is abuse of the true spirit of liberty, so dearly bought, 
that is largely accountable for the very evils it is the function 
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of that principle to remove. It is therefore more than ever 
incumbent upon a nation priding itself upon its love of liberty, 
that it should, as one of its very first essentials, have a clearly 
defined conception, both as a community and as individuals 
composing that community, of the true significance of liberty, 
its self-imposed obligations, and the right and proper use to 
be made of it. 

Proceeding with his idea of projected efficiency, Mr. Kidd 
sees in the system of party government the first large expres- 
sion of the new principle—the subconscious admission that 
however intense our conviction we are not the ultimate repos- 
itories of truth. In his view the system of party government 
represents a conception of responsibility to principles projected 
beyond the limit of political consciousness (p. 354). There 
can be no purely intellectual sanction for the “submission of 
the individual to a world-process in which he has absolutely 
no interest.” A purely “intellectual’’ demand for freedom is 
the theory of the interest of the individual in the present. 
Here we find ourselves at issue again with Mr. Kidd because 
of the want of definition in the use of the terms “present” and 
“future” as pointed out earlier on. It cannot be held that 
because of the individual’s submission to a process, the realiza- 
tion of which may not be entirely in the actual present, he 
therefore has no interest in that process. The fact that he 
does not realize to the full the benefits his submission may 
bring, or that those benefits may to a large extent fall to the 
share of others, is not to say that he has absolutely no interest 
in them. Quite the reverse. For not only does he actually 
participate in the general welfare his submission brings about, 
but he derives a certain satisfaction from the consciousness 
that his act of submission not only has already brought, but 
will increasingly bring gratification to an ever widening circle 
of his fellow-creatures. He helps to work out his own salva- 
tion and in doing so contributes to that of those to come. The 
subordinating of his own interests to those of his fellow men 
or to future generations may in varying degrees be altruistic 
or it may simply be a sub-conscious submission ; but in any case 
he nevertheless to some extent “has his reward.” Thus 
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viewed his submission can hardly be said to be without 
intellectual sanction, nor the current theory to have 
had its “intellectual foundations removed.’ But this is 
not to deny there may be other sanctions besides the intellectual. 
Mr. Kidd’s contention would seem to land us on the horns of 
a dilemma. If, as is his purpose to show, the current theory 
(that the “ascendency of the present” is the end towards which 
social and political development moves) has had its intellectual 
foundations removed, and yet there is no _ intellectual 
sanction for the submission of the individual to the future, 
where, we ask, does the intellect come in at all? We are 
ready to admit, and gladly admit, that much of the modern 
conception of democracy is due to the operation of a principle— 
the most radical of any that has hitherto operated in the world 
—which acknowledges and emphasizes the existence of a sense 
of responsibility to each other, to an extent which has never 
been acknowledged before. But we cannot agree that this 
principle has “no relation to any theory of the State bounded 
by the limits of political consciousness.” For, as we have just 
shown, although its relation to the State is not, and is not in 
any sense claimed to be, final or absolute, yet that it has a real 
and intimate relation therewith cannot admit of any doubt. 
We are reminded that this conception of “political tolerance” 
(as also of “intellectual” tolerance) is “only held as an ultimate 
conviction of religious consciousness.” This may well be 
without being driven to resort to the “no interest in the 
present” theory. 

An especially interesting reference is made (p. 364) to the 
question of free trade, and in the light of events which have 
taken place since the publication of this work, it is well to note 
their significance, as affording a striking commentary upon 
the argument here pursued. Mr. Kidd criticises, in fact 
denies free trade as an affair of State interest. Rather, he 
says—and this is the point to notice—it is due to the same 
“sense of responsibility in men’s minds outweighing the claims 
of all political interests.” Now compare this with, and judge 
it by what is taking place at the present time. Ask Mr. 
Chamberlain the motive of his policy and what will be his 
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reply? Assuredly that he is advocating it in the interest of 
the Empire. That is to say, in the interest of the “State 
bounded by political consciousness.” If asked, “is it not due 
to a sense of responsibility to a principle projected beyond 
political consciousness?” “No,” he will reply. “I admit that 
the principle of free trade is right in the abstract, but the 
immediate welfare of the Empire is the first consideration, 
and I am convinced that that can be best brought about by 
waiving for the time being the principle we have so long acted 
upon.” Such, I imagine, would be the lines of his reply. The 
motive is simply the political welfare of the State, regardless 
of any loyalty to an acknowledged principle. It does not alter 
the case to say that his policy is in the future interest of the 
Empire, for it is only “future” in the sense we have already 
referred to. The change is intended to be made as soon as 
consent can be obtained for it, and is therefore essentially of 
“present” concern. And so it would appear that in this par- 
ticular case at any rate, the argument does not hold good. 

A page or two further on we have Mr. Kidd’s opinion that 
a movement toward equality of economic opportunity is fol- 
lowing that of political opportunity (p. 370)—an opinion in 
which we readily concur. But, quoting Sidgwick, he says it 
has become “an ethical postulate that the distribution of 
wealth in a well-ordered state should aim at realizing political 
justice.” Quite so. And so would Herbert Spencer and the 
utilitarians say. But does this “realizing’’ not strike at the 
fundamental idea of “projection beyond political conscious- 
ness?’ It is still the expression of a desire, and a hope to 
“realize” what is considered to be an ideal State. And if 
“realizable” the “projection’”’ must some time or other cease. 
It can only be said to be “projected” in so far as it is not 
realized. 

Space forbids us to follow closely Mr. Kidd as he develops 
his argument in the next few pages, but any survey of the 
book would be very incomplete without pointed reference to 
those characteristic products of uncontrolled competition, 
known as combinations, trusts, monopolies, etc. It is the 
phenomena of these trusts which I venture to say we shall 
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find the greatest difficulty in reconciling with Mr. Kidd’s 
theory of projected efficiency. Let us remind ourselves that 
the ideal towards which we are moving is one of free rivalry 
of all forces in which the best organizations, etc., shall have the 
right of universal opportunity—an ideal resting ultimately on 
the principle of tolerance held as an ultimate conviction of 
religious consciousness. Let us first of all note a few of the 
more salient features of these trusts, as pointed out by Mr. Kidd 
(p. 420 et seq.), and observe their bearing upon the argument. 
Note their power. They are stronger to control legislative 
action than the say of the people; stronger in their influence 
than the most rigorous absolutisms of the ancient world. 
They possess a sinister influence over the distribution, or 
rather perhaps we should say over the concentration, of wealth, 
so that the capital of a private citizen is tending to equal the 
annual revenue of Great Britain or the United States. The ill- 
effect of this is not compensated by subsequent philanthropy ; 
it bespeaks an unhealthy social state, and is demoralizing. 
There is, too, a wide difference between the “collective” or 
“business” conscience of these combines and the conscience of 
the “individual.” Honesty is not a characteristic feature with 
them. They afford “great prizes for the most unscrupulous” 
(p. 428). 

Such in brief being the leading features of these organiza- 
tions, what are we to say of their significance in the 
midst of our western civilization? Are they the outcome of a 
sense of responsibility to a principle outweighing the claims 
of all political interest? Do they point to a sense of obliga- 
tion to each other transcending all the objects for which they 
exist? Is there here any expression of the principle of “‘toler- 
ance held as a conviction of religious consciousness?” Can 
it indeed be said in their behalf that there is any real regard 
for conscience at all, much less for that particular direction 
of it which requires submission in the interest of generations 
yet unborn? To ask such questions is to answer them. For 
we know too well that the guiding motive of these trusts is 
self-aggrandizement; their object the accumulation of wealth 
with little or no regard for any ulterior principle. Their aim is 
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purely one of material satisfaction here and now. They make 
for absolutisms of the worst type, with more and more “pres- 
ent” regarding and less and less “future’’ regarding qualities 
about them. In short they are the very embodiment of what 
we have come to regard as the “ascendency of the present,” 
and in this light indeed Mr. Kidd himself also regards them. 

How then are we to establish the principle of projected 
efficiency in the face of such formidable evidence to the con- 
trary as this? That is the question. There may perhaps be 
some glimmer of hope in the remonstrance shown on the part 
of those outside these monopolies, in the growing feeling of 
antagonism towards them born of a higher regard for justice 
and freedom, but as yet this is insignificant in comparison with 
their powerful influence. This concrete example, in fact, of the 
ascendency of the present which Mr. Kidd has given such 
prominence to, appears to me to clash so sharply with the prin- 
ciple of projected efficiency as to well nigh eclipse it altogether ; 
and in order to restore the force of the main argument we re- 
quire to find some equally powerful evidence of, or movement in 
favor of, the principle implied in the “subordination of the fu- 
ture.” Where is it to be found? 

Incidentally in connection with this question of trusts it is 
interesting to recall President Roosevelt’s remarks in his presi- 
dential address two years ago. ‘More important,’”’ he is 
reported to have said, “than any legislation is the general 
growth of a feeling of responsibility and forbearance among 
capitalists and wage-workers alike.” And further, “the right 
of freedom and the responsibility for the exercise of that right 
cannot be denied.” If these words or the principle underlying 
them were acted out by all concerned in these huge organiza- 
tions what different factors in our western civilization they 
would become. 

So far then as we have traveled in our survey of “The Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization’ we still find the ‘“‘ascendency 
of the present” largely dominating. Let us see whether Mr. 
Kidd succeeds in showing that it is giving way before a higher 
principle. The point we have reached is still that of self-inter- 
est in uncontrolled competition for private gain. We have 
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seen all principles and considerations eliminated but those which 
contribute to success (p. 438). 

Mr. Kidd, in one of his many and apparently unsympathetic 
references to the Manchester School, points to it as advocat- 
ing the removal of all barriers to trade, and providing for the 
uncontrolled competition of forces (p. 435). This school 
stands for the policy of non-intervention, and as Mr. Kidd sees 
in it no evidence of his theory of projected efficiency he does not 
adduce it in support of his argument. But it in effect brings 
about the same free play of forces as does his own theory, and 
it is difficult to see why he should not claim it on his side instead 
of ruling if off as something quite apart. If it is not positive 
support of it, may not its very passivity mark the rising into 
consciousness of a principle at least akin to the one he presses 
upon our notice? If not in this and similar movements, where 
are we to find evidence of it at all? For as yet (p. 452)—and 
we are well through the book—“all is related to the ascendency 
of the present.’’ The regulation of conditions of employment, 
the question of a living wage, etc. are indeed instanced in sup- 
port of it. Also the fact that the exploitation of less developed 
peoples has “‘at times revolted the general conscience at home.” 
These no doubt are evidence of what we may call a broad 
humanitarian spirit; but they do not fulfill the requirement of 
the argument in respect of full subordination to a principle 
entirely transcending any interest in the present. And in the 
case of the exploitation of less developed peoples, we certainly 
cannot be said to have rid ourselves altogether of the motive 
of self-interest. 

Socialism, again, whether it be the outcome of the same 
humanitarian spirit, or simply a policy prompted by self-inter- 
est, cannot be advanced in support of the argument inasmuch 
as it seeks to suspend all competition and the free play of 
forces. Yet it represents phenomena in the midst of our 
civilization which must be reckoned with in any speculation as 
to the laws underlying the evolution of society. And if it 
cannot be brought under this theory, then, unless it can be 
satisfactorily accounted for in other ways, it must considerably 
detract from the value of it. 

Vol. XVII—No. 1. 
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What then, we are driven to ask, does represent the prin- 
ciple of projected efficiency at the present day? Where is 
its counterpart in actual life? Of all the great movements 
quoted—both those in the past and those under our own observa- 
tion—do any of them bring sufficient weight in its favor? 
However near they approach to satisfying the theory in full 
—and many of them do approximate to it—they all stop short 
at the point which requires the submission of the individual 
to a process in which he has absolutely no interest and which 
is altogether outside the bounds of political conscious- 
ness. Of an increasing consciousness of ethical, and indeed 
of religious ideals, and of a deepening sense of responsibility 
towards them, there is happily some evidence; but for an ex- 
ample of any movement that “adjusts the current interests of 
the world to a meaning which infinitely transcends them” we 
look in vain. Yet, according to Mr. Kidd, the “winning 
people’ must have this characteristic. Rivalry, he says, will 
take place between a few great, clearly defined systems of social 
order, and the factor of success will be the degree of efficiency 
with which the principle of subordination of the present to a 
larger future has obtained expression (p. 466). 

The one condition in which the present can thus ultimately 
pass under the control of the future, is that brought about by 
the conscious conversion to a sense of responsibility trans- 
cending the claims of all present interests, of the only power 
which can be effectual in the matter—namely, the State— 
through the consciousness of society. The general will “by 
its own determinative act’ must effect this. But again we 
ask where is the evidence of it? 

In the concluding pages of the book evidence of the “ascend- 
ency of the present” is once more brought to our notice; and 
the “now universal tendency in modern industry to monopoly 
ownership” is pointed out as one instance. But if this 
“universal tendency’’ exists as a fact, how are we to reconcile 
it with that other assumed fact that the present is being (and 
consciously) subordinated to the future? If the former is 
making headway with such bounds, what of the latter, the 
existence of which we have such difficulty in finding evidence 
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of? And with this riddle we are still confronted on closing 
the book. 

Reflecting upon the book as a whole we readily admit its 
merit as a highly valuable contribution to the study of social 
philosophy, and welcome it as one well calculated to stimulate 
thought in a much-needed direction. Mr. Kidd’s idea of pro- 
jected efficiency is extremely fascinating ; it is presented in such 
a manner as to assuredly “hold the imagination.’’ One could 
have wished, however, that the book had maintained with equal 
effectiveness to the end the force of the argument so ably 
advanced earlier on. It ends by showing that “the ascendency 
of the present,” so far from giving place to an era in which the 
spirit of “subordination to the future” is to be the dominant 
note, remains as powerful an element in our Western civiliza- 
tion as ever it was in the civilizations that have passed away. 
The theory presented, acceptable as it is in many respects, is un- 
doubtedly exacting; and the weighty facts brought out in the 
latter part of the book are apt to leave the impression of an 
irreconcilability which is not readily removed. But the fact 
that such evidence has not deterred the presentation of the 
theory enhances, rather than detracts from, the value of it. It 
is not by the entire annihilation or elimination from our 
national life of a healthy and legitimate interest in the present 
that the course of social evolution will be advanced—any more 
than true religion is advanced by asceticism—but rather by 
seeking to arrive at the correct mean of regard to be paid to 
things temporal and things spiritual respectively—by taking as 
it were a right perspective of human destiny. Only when we 
awake to the full “consciousness of the nature of the majestic 
process of cosmic ethics” can we grasp the true significance of 
the drama unfolding before us, and see clearly the part we 
are destined to play in it. It is this ethical side of the problem 
which we could have wished Mr. Kidd had further developed. 
As it is the balance of the argument preponderates on the side 
of the Cosmic. Let us hope that in his next volume he will 
make good this deficiency. 

W. E. LisHMaN. 


DuRHAM. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL VALUE OF THE 
FAMILY SYSTEM IN JAPAN.* 


Translated by GALEN M. FisHeEr, M. A., Tokyo. 


In the May number of the Shin Koron appears an interview 
with Dr. Junjiro Takakusu, the Director of the Tokyo School 
of Foreign Languages, on the subject “The Family Unit of 
Japan and the Individual Unit of the Occident.” Dr. Taka- 
kusu’s eminence and his long residence in Great Britain make 
his utterances noteworthy. While his opinions in this inter- 
view are at some points based upon what seem to a 
Westerner insufficient knowledge or observation, yet on others 
he makes keen observations which Occidentals may well take 
to heart. The interview in substance is as follows: 

Japan emerged from the Russo-Japanese war with a reputa- 
tion among the powers which can hardly be enhanced. She 
has, thereby, caused a readjustment in the balance of power 
throughout the world. But she has furthermore made it cer- 
tain that no power will dare to attack her single-handed within 
the next, say, fifty years. Before the war, Japanese bonds of a 
face value of Y1,000 never brought more than Y7o00, but now 
the market price has risen to above that figure. Before the war, 
there was quite a party in England that looked with suspicion 
upon the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but which now feels that the 
alliance is one of the strongest anchors of England’s position. 
Formerly some English magazines were not so much in favor 
of Japan, but they have all flopped over and are supporting 
Japan, heart and soul. Not only that, but Englishmen seem 
to be inclined to take lessons of Japan along the line of educa- 
tion and military arts, e. g. Mr. Sawayanagi, the Director of 
General Education in the Japanese Department of Education, 
has been invited to London to lecture on Japanese education, 
and the English Red Cross Society has sent Miss McCall to 
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investigate the organization of the Japanese Red Cross. 
English officers are being sent to Japan to be attached to 
Japanese military posts, and some are already here. Before 
the Hague Peace Conference, Japan was rated as a third-class 
power, but at one leap she has now made for herself a place 
among the first-class powers. 

The sweeping victory over a great power like Russia makes 
the Japanese nothing less than a marvelous race. We must, 
therefore, ask for an explanation. In the West there are all 
sorts of reasons given; for instance, in America it is said that 
it is because the Japanese are such light eaters, and there is one 
party which has even gone to the ridiculous point of advocat- 
ing the principle of light eating. In London, some persons 
went around and called on local Japanese, making minute 
inquiries as to their mode of life, and their conclusion was that 
although the individual Japanese is an unimpressive person, 
yet when Japanese are massed they can do things which 
Westerners cannot; so in the West students are still puzzled 
to get at the real secret of our wonderful achievements. They 
will not rest satisfied, however, with a mere shrug of the 
shoulder, and “I do not know,” as we are inclined to do, but 
will follow the problem to the end. 

What is the secret of the corporate unity and oneness of 
spirit of Japanese soldiers and their remarkable discipline? 
What is the reason for the superior sanitation and commissary 
arrangements of our army? What is the reason for the utter 
scorn of death, which seems almost animal-like, and that pas- 
sionate patriotism which possess us? And finally, what is the 
reason for the absolute security of military secrets? We must 
confess that looked at one by one we are weak, but when massed 
together we are stronger than Western soldiers. And further- 
more, we Japanese have not only assimilated Western knowl- 
edge and mechanisms, but we have improved on them in not a 
few cases, as for instance, the Shimose gunpowder, the Murata 
rifle, the Arisaka gun and the Kimura wireless telephone. Our 
Red Cross Society, while at first copied from the West, has 
attained a unique pitch of perfection, and our relief of soldiers’ 
families, our system of information, our care for prisoners of 
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war and our issuing of government bonds, have all demon- 
strated that we can subordinate personal and private interests 
to public welfare, so that it is not too much to say, that among 
the peoples of the world we are considered in this respect to be 
an ideal army and nation. 

There certainly must be deep-seated reasons for this. Of 
course, we must admit that our thorough military and naval 
training and our system of public education during the last forty 
years are the immediate causes, but the primary cause for all 
these phenomena is that in Japan the family is the unit, whereas 
in the West the individual is the unit of society. If we inquire 
what is implied in making the individual the standard, we must 
reply that it means putting personal gain and personal con- 
venience foremost and ignoring the convenience and interest 
of others, or even if others are considered, it is, in the last 
analysis, for selfish reasons. For instance, the child considers 
that he owes his parents no special return, because they, as his 
authors, were responsible for him, and when he reaches 
maturity his first duty is to look out for himself. This leads 
to the revolting custom of children paying board to their 
parents when they reach their majority, and an elder brother, 
although he may be a millionaire, feels that he is under no 
obligation to support a younger brother who has become a 
beggar through his own indolence or wrong-doing. If parents 
are well-to-do, then children will often come to see them in 
order to stand a better chance of inheritance, but if they are 
poor, then the children set up for themselves and gradually 
grow farther and farther away. In short, in the West, gold is 
life and self-interest is central. They never think of accepting 
money from parents if they can possibly help it. If a man 
cannot earn enough to support himself and wife he will not 
think of marrying; and so, if you were to ask a millionaire: 
“Your son is certainly of marriageable age, when does he pro- 
pose to marry?” he will answer, “Oh my, he is not thinking of 
that yet, he is not getting enough salary to support two.” 

In Japan, the family system leads to mutual succor and 
mutual cooperation on the part of all those who are at all con- 
nected. Parents help children and children parents. Elder 
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brothers help the younger and the younger help the elder. 
The honor and glory of the house are the first concern of all. 
If there is want in one section it is made up by another. And 
these families gathered together into groups, make a village, 
and groups of villages infinitely multiplied make a corporate 
nation. To be sure, this principle tends to foster a spirit of 
borrowing and dependence, but it also makes possible some of 
the finest fruits of national patriotism and family devotion, so 
that we Japanese look back for 120 generations to the founder 
of our empire, Jimmu Tenno, and feel that ever since we have 
been all one people. In Japan, though an emperor lack dis- 
tinguishing virtues, we never falter in our allegiance to him, 
and we say with all our hearts: “May our emperor reign for 
a thousand, yes, eight thousand ages.” 

The term family unit in the West has a different connota- 
tion from that with us. In the West the man and wife alone 
constitute a family. When children grow up they marry and 
separate, but in Japan a family is a chain of generations all 
linked together for mutual dependence and mutual help. It 
is this principle of mutual obligation which has given birth to 
Bushid6 and to the spirit of patriotism. A parent whose child 
is killed, although at first he may be inclined to rush to help, 
yet will grit his teeth and say like Masaoka: “It is for the sake 
of our lord and master.” When a telegram comes from army 
headquarters telling of the death of a husband on the battle- 
field, it is this spirit that makes wives rejoice that their hus- 
bands have fulfilled a soldier’s duty. And from this same 
principle have come the wonderful military discipline, the con- 
tempt of death, the esprit de corps, the scarcity of Russian 
spies. 

In the West when a man dies, his wife upon hearing of it 
is likely to faint away, but in Japan a wife curbs the natural 
emotions under the impulse to see that the family does not 
suffer. 

From the point of view of individualism, death on the 
battlefield is the height of folly, but to one who holds to the 
family principle the thought must come, when faced with 
danger or death: ‘How will this affect my parents? If I am 
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guilty of any disgraceful act it will bring dishonor upon my 
whole family and house. I must die.” When a soldier leaves 
for the front he is escorted with flags by all his fellow towns- 
men, singing: “Crush like a jewel; scatter like a flower ;” but 
if perchance he comes back alive because of fear of death, there 
is nothing before him but to drag out his life and die. 

Loyalty according to Chinese Confucianism and loyalty in 
Japanese religion are fundamentally different. A Chinese 
sage said: “If the rulers are not fit rulers then the subjects 
are not obliged to accept them as rulers,” and therefore if an 
emperor were incapable the people were relieved from obliga- 
tions of loyalty; but in Japan there is nothing of the sort. No 
matter what character a ruler may have, we cling to him be- 
cause he is the representative of the Imperial line. He is the 
direct descendant of the father of the people. Thus Con- 
fucianism has been fundamentally modified since coming to 
Japan. 

Buddhism and Christianity are both individualistic, but 
Buddhism after passing through the Rydbu Shintd and other 
transformations ended up in Shinshiu, a sect built on the idea 
of the family system, a totally different thing from what it 
was at first. In Japan if one’s parents die we honor them 
because they have lived and nurtured us and we show this feel- 
ing of reverence by worship. Japan has reconciled the individ- 
ualistic Buddhism of India with the communal principle of 
Japan. When Christianity was first introduced into Japan by 
Francis Xavier, a great many listened to his preaching, but 
upon asking what had become of their mothers who had never 
heard and believed in Christianity and being told that they 
were now under the tortures of eternal punishment, they said: 
“Tf that is so then we will have nothing to do with it,” and we 
to-day would say that their decision was most praiseworthy. 
So Buddhism and Confucianism had to be transformed by the 
communal or family principle before they could be naturalized 
in Japan. 

The problem before us to-day is how to build up a strong 
and great new nationality. From some points of view what 
may be called Western individualism must be heeded if we are 
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to stand up in the severe competition of modern life, for 
Western civilization is entirely a product of individualism; but 
on the other hand, 1f the family principle is overthrown then 
Japan will certainly be in grave danger. There is among 
young men a strong tendency to adopt the individualistic basis 
and make self-interest central. But if this tendency prevails, 
then we may prophesy that if another war occurs in fifty or 
a hundred years from now, the results will be far otherwise 
from what they were in the last. 

It is a striking fact that our emperor’s rescripts on edu- 
cation and on military duty, which used to excite the ridicule 
of Westerners are now praised and by not a few read in the 
same reverential tone as they read the Gospels. It is from the 
individualistic principle that the labor and social problems of 
the West have been born, and it is well-nigh impossible to avert 
strikes if this principle is adhered to. But in Japan strikes 
are comparatively few because when a man is employed, as, for 
instance, in the department of engraving and printing, if he 
falls sick, then members of his family are accepted as sub- 
stitutes and if one member of a family is embarrassed he is 
helped out by all his relations. So, in Scotland where the clan 
system, which is analogous to our family system, prevails, such 
labor troubles are almost unknown. And recently in Win- 
chester, England, a self-governing community based upon the 
family principle has been founded. 

From this time on we must give particular attention to 
this great problem, both in politics and in education. With- 
out individualism we must recognize that a complete character 
cannot be developed, and also that in order to prevail in com- 
petition we must sharpen each man’s faculties by taking lessons 
of the individualism of the West, but we must ever be on 
guard to avoid the weak points of both principles and to har- 
monize their strong points. So far as one’s own ideas and 
philosophy go, there is no objection to holding extreme individ- 
ualistic views, but at the same time, for the sake of Japan and 
her maintenance among the nations of the world, we must 
hold to the family principle which has prevailed among us for 
2,000 years, supplementing it by the individualism of the West. 
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We may then look forward to the formation of a new and 
completer nationality. But most of all we must be on guard 


against espousing extreme individualism. 
Junyiro TAKAKUSU. 


ToxKyo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Le MORALISME DE KANT ET L’AMORALISME CONTEMPORAIN, par 
Alfred Fouillée. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1905. 


This is a difficult book to review. It presupposes a whole system 
of thought, already expounded in the previous works of a veteran 
philosopher, works to which he is constantly referring the reader, 
and it points forward to ideas hereafter to be developed in a con- 
structive work on ethics which will complete the Philosophy of the 
“Idées-forces.”” M. Fouillée is one of the most voluminous philoso- 
phers of our day, one of the few who may be said to have adequately 
and completely expressed themselves. At least that will be his 
position when he has completed the promised work on Ethics, to 
which, I for one, after the perusal of the present work, shall 
eagerly look forward. It would obviously be out of place to 
attempt here an appreciation of M. Fouillée’s Philosophy in gen- 
eral: while even his ethical position is but slightly developed in the 
pages before us. The present work is purely critical. It consists 
of a dissection of the ethical system of Kant, and on the other 
hand of what may be called its extreme opposite—pure Naturalism 
or “Amoralism” in two of its forms, the older Hedonism and the 
newer “Amoralism of Power” of which Nietzsche is the most 
famous exponent. 

The chapters upon Kant are full of good criticism. It is some- 
what unsympathetic criticism. Kant is a writer in whom almost 
every position can be understood in more than one way, in a way 
which makes it important, suggestive, full of meaning, capable 
of rational development even when no modern thinker is likely 
to accept it just as it stands, and a way which makes it not 
merely untenable, but to the last degree self-contradictory and 
extravagant. M. Fouillée generally prefers the latter interpreta- 
tion. He does not impress one with the idea that he has ever 
thought himself into the position of Kant as Kant appeared to 
himself, and that is essential for a critic who wishes to do justice 
to Kant’s stronger side. His weaker side has seldom been more 
faithfully and unsparingly exposed than by M. Fouillée. The 
criticism is always acute and well expressed. Much of it is not 
of course (as it could hardly be with so well-worn a theme) in 
substance very new or original, and the treatment of Nietzsche 
will be found perhaps by most readers the most fresh and instruc- 
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tive part of the book. The epigram with which the section is 
introduced will be read with interest by English readers : 

“Selon l’épigramme d’un philosophe anglais, M. Bradley, la 
métaphysique consisterait 4 chercher de mauvaises raisons pour 
ce que nous croyons d’instinct. Les amoralistes, eux, cherchent 
de mauvaises raisons contre ce que nous croyons d’instinct, contre 
la possibilité de désintéressement et la valeur supérieure du bien 
moral” (p. 241). 

M. Fouillée charges Nietzsche, apparently not without some 
justification with considerable unacknowledged obligations to his 
own previous writings, and traces others of that writer’s par- 
adoxes to their sources in a way which suggests how few really 
new thoughts are necessary to enable a brilliant stylist to dazzle 
a world which does not know the old ones. 

In Kant and Nietzsche alike the fundamental defect discovered 
by M. Fouillée is a violent Dualism between Nature and Morality. 
Kant’s Morality becomes in consequence a mass of arbitrary 
assumptions having no real connection with the real life of men, 
set over against a supposed natural man who is an equally un- 
real abstraction, purely selfish, absolutely limited in his thought 
to the world of sense, determined in every action in accordance 
with a mechanical law of succession quite unlike the actual mental 
life of a human being as revealed by a more accurate Psychology. 
Nietzsche, assuming the same fundamental antagonism between 
Morality and Nature, revolts against and dethrones one of Kant’s 
unreal abstractions—the assumed noumenal Legislator issuing 
commands from the outside which have no relation to the actual 
conditions of human life and the actual structure of human minds, 
and enthrones the other moral abstraction—the purely egoistic, 
animal, non-social, natural man, whose worst tendencies are hypos- 
tatized into an ‘‘ Uber-mensch’’ who has as little in common with 
real human nature as the “noumenal self” of Kant. 

The following passages will perhaps indicate M. Fouillée’s gen- 
eral attitude : 

“Nous rejetons le dualisme. Nous accordons que la nature in- 
complétement interprétée est amorale; mais, prise dans sa vraie 
et entiére signification, que fait entrevoir l’éxperience intérieure, 
la nature est pensée et désir de l’idéal, non pas seulement du réel ; 
elle est conception et amour d’une réalité supérieure ; elle est donc 
morale, ou plutdt elle se fait elle-méme morale par les idées-forces 
qui sont en elle, qui sont en nous, qui sont nous-mémes” (p. 329). 
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“Kant, encore une fois, n’a pas seulement, comme tous les vrais 
philosophes, cherché le monde réel au dela des sens externes; il 
l’a cherché au dela de notre conscience intime, dans une sphére 
qui demeure spéculativement indéterminée et indéterminable, la 
sphére des nouménes. I] a exilé la réalité vraie en dehors et au 
dela de toute expérience, méme intérieure: il l’a congue comme 
transcendante. C’est cette conclusion qui, nous l’avons fait voir, 
n’est ni nécessaire ni justifiable, soit au point de vue de la théorie, 
soit au point de vue de la pratique, ott elle ne peut engendrer 
qu'un moralisme formaliste sans soutien dans la réalité. Aux 
“formes” rationnelles de Kant il faut substituer lexrpérience, mais 
en poursuivant l’expérience la plus radicale et la plus totale, d’ou 
finit par sortir l’universalité. A la théorie kantienne de la con- 
science de soi, que Kant représente soit comme sens intérieur, soit 
comme conscience intellectuelle d’une simple forme vide, nous 
opposerons, dans un autre ouvrage, la conscience comme expér- 
ience la plus profonde du réel (p. 333). 


“La Nature des soi-disant naturalistes est une fausse nature 
dépouillée d’un de ses cotés, l’intérieur, tout comme la matiére 
des soi-disant matérialistes est une fausse matiére, dans laquelle 
il ne rest plus que des formes mathématiques et logiques, sans rien 
qui la constitue au dedans. Vouloir tirer une morale quelconque 
d’une telle nature ou d’une telle matiére, c’est assurément vouloir 
tirer le plus du moins, 1’étre, la vie, le sentiment et la puissance 
d’une machine formée de rouages abstraits tournant dans le vide 
selon des lois abstraites. Les matérialistes sont des idéalistes sans 
le savoir et sans le vouloir. 

Mais le sens matérialiste du mot Nature est un sens méta- 
physique, finalement abusif, qu’on n’a pas le droit de lui donner. 
La Nature peut sans doute désigner le monde matérial le méca- 
nisme universel, dans lequel les matérialistes veulent faire rentrer 
les phénoménes de la vie mentale. Mais la Nature peut désigner 
aussi l’étre universel avec ses lois fondamentales, la Natura 
naturans de Spinoza; et c’est ce dernier sens qui est seul légitime. 
La vraie morale des idées-forces, est alors celle qui veut que 
homme vive conformément aux lois profondes de la Nature 
universelle, telle que nous pouvons en avoir l’idée non seulement 
par les sciences objectives, mais encore et surtout par les sciences 
subjectives” (p. 345). 


La nature, c’est le grand Tout, et la moralité, que veulent en 
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vain supprimer les adorateurs du plaisir ou de la puissance, est 
une partie du Tout, mais qui, grosse de l’avenir, vaut plus que le 
tout considéré tel qu'il est actuellement (p. 347). 


These are excellent maxims. They suggest no doubt the spirit 
in which a sound Moral Philosophy should be written. Every- 
thing of course depends upon the execution: and what M. Fouil- 
lée’s actual Moral Philosophy will be like the present work does 
not enable us to say. The author’s object, he tells us, is to pre- 
pare the way for it by explaining his attitude towards the sharply 
opposed but equally one-sided systems which are here criticized. 
This object he has accomplished in a way which shows that the 
writer’s hand has lost nothing of its acknowledged power, but his 
position as a thinker will depend mainly upon his more constructive 
works, 


H. RASHDALL. 
New COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE PropHuet oF NAZARETH. By Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Archzology in Jerusalem. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. Pp. xii and 422. 
8vo. 


This book is at once a delight and a disappointment. There 
has long been a need for a life of Christ by a thorough Semitic 
scholar, of reverent and devout temper, who should in his work 
follow sane critical principles. The work under review is the 
product of a competent Semitic professor, and is written in an 
admirable spirit—a spirit at once appreciative and critical—but 
it is nevertheless a disappointing work. Broad and accurate as 
the scholarship is in the main, and much as one admires the 
mastery which it displays, of many and varied fields of learning, 
it nevertheless goes astray at the most crucial point, the analysis 
and exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels. Admirable as is the spirit 
displayed throughout the book, and evident as is the author’s 
effort to throw aside all prepossessions and follow the evidence, 
he is notwithstanding ruled throughout by the idea that Jesus 
was nothing more than man, and that to suppose that he was 
more is to make him unworthy of the admiration of men of 
robust minds at the present day. 
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There are to-day three classes of writers on Biblical questions: 
those who are hopelessly wedded to the metaphysics and methods 
of the eighteenth century, those who have revolted from these 
so thoroughly that they can see no truth at all in the old posi- 
tions and feel called to spend much of their force in iconoclasm, 
and those who, while accepting modern scientific methods with 
heartiness, have not been driven so far by antipathy to the old 
positions that they are blinded to the fact that the old views 
stood for vital truths—truths which must be stated in a new way, 
and which are accepted for new reasons often, but which are 
yet the natural unfolding in modern life of the truth of the old 
positions. The first of these classes we would call the reac- 
tionaries, the second, the revolutionaries, and the third, the evo- 
lutionaries. It is to be regretted that Professor Schmidt in spite 
of his admirable spirit places himself with the revolutionaries 
instead of the evolutionaries. 

The scope of the book may be seen by a glance at its table of 
contents. Its fourteen chapters bear the following titles: “The 
Christ of the Creeds,” “The Decline of Dogma,” “The Old 
Testament Basis,” “The Jewish Messiah,” “The Son of Man,” 
“The Son of God,” “The Logos,” “The Secondary Sources,” 
“The Gospels,” “The Life of Jesus,” “The Teaching of Jesus,” 
“The Historic Influence of Jesus,” “The Present Problem,” and 
“The Leadership of Jesus.” Three excursus follow, on “Gnosti- 
cism,” “The Collegia Vicentina,” and “The Resurrection.” Three 
indices, one of subjects, one of authors, and one of texts, conclude 
the work. The text-index registers not only Biblical, but Patristic 
and Talmudic references. 

It is Professor Schmidt’s aim in these chapters to show how 
the creeds pictured Christ, how the mind of the modern world 
has moved away from these dogmatic positions, that there was 
no Old Testament anticipation of the appearance of such a per- 
son as Jesus of Nazareth, that the term “Son of Man” was not 
a Messianic title, that Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah, 
and was only a prophet of extraordinary sanity and insight, that 
the whole Messianic rdle was created for him by early followers, 
so that he is misrepresented in every document that has come 
down to us, that his life as it can be reconstructed was noble and 
simple, that his teaching was characterized by marvelous insight 
into ethical and religious conditions and equally marvelous 
ability to point to a sure remedy for many individual and social 
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ills, that, in spite of misrepresentations of him in the organized 
life and credal statements of the church, the influence of Jesus 
has been the mightiest force for good during all these centuries, 
that in our present problems with all their variety and perplexity 
we need the leadership of Jesus and may expect great help from 
the inspiration of his teaching and example in solving them— 
help which Professor Schmidt believes will be all the greater 
when Jesus is conceived in a purely humanitarian way. 

On questions of literary criticism we observe that Professor 
Schmidt takes as a rule the most radical positions. Sometimes 
he stops just short of the most radical by taking the penultimate 
position. For example he dates many Psalms, even in the early 
and middle part of the Psalter in the Maccabean and Asmonzan 
periods in spite of the evidence for the gradual growth of the 
Psalter. The Synoptic Gospels in their earliest Greek form ap- 
peared, he holds, early in the second century (p. 230). He accepts 
only five of Paul’s epistles as genuine, Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and Philippians, and these he believes have been 
considerably interpolated. The Ignatian epistles are probably 
all spurious (p. 189 ff.), and the Diatessaron known to us has, 
he thinks (p. 208), been accepted as Tatian’s on insufficient 
grounds. 

These radical positions indicate the trend of Professor 
Schmidt’s thinking. There are on many pages statements with 
which one heartily agrees, passages in which admirable learn- 
ing is reflected, deep insight into the moral or religious worth 
of antiquated points of view is exhibited, or strong moral pas- 
sion is revealed, but nevertheless many pages bristle with state- 
ments which one would challenge and with positions which one 
would like to debate with him. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the reviewer rejects the 
critical method of study. There is no doubt that there is 
in the New Testament a large element of Jewish thought— 
thought, too, which Jesus rejected, but which his disciples could 
not. Some of this is embodied in the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves, and cannot be eliminated by comparison of documents. 
As Professor W. N. Clarke has shown in his “Use of Scripture 
in Theology,” this can only be accomplished by judging some 
of the reports of Christ’s sayings by the other reports which 
undoubtedly reflect the very heart of his thought. As to the 
general method of investigation, therefore, we heartily agree with 
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Professor Schmidt, though, as will be stated below, we differ with 
him in details of the application of it. Such a method unfor- 
tunately introduces a subjective element into the problem, and 
for this reason the results of any one scholar at this early stage 
of critical investigation must be corrected by the vision of many 
others, that the subjective personal equation may be corrected 
and the truth be discovered. In the problem before us the sub- 
jective element cannot, with our present critical apparatus, be 
eliminated, but the critical method should be so applied as to 
reduce it to the lowest terms. This, we think, Professor Schmidt 
has not always done. He has also in the judgment of the pres- 
ent reviewer vitiated his whole treatment of the synoptic material 
by ignoring stable results of his predecessors. 

It has been proven, for example, in Abbott and Rushbrooke’s 
“Synopticon,” and elsewhere that in the material common to 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, Mark was the earlier. Any other 
supposition was shown to involve literary conditions which are 
inconceivable. The evidence is so convincing that most recent 
writers on the synoptic problem have adhered to this view. One 
may reject the “two source” theory as Professor Schmidt does 
(p. 227), without ignoring this literary fact. It is true that our 
author has applied a test, of which scholars have made too little 
use—retranslation back into the Semitic original—but this instru- 
ment cannot destroy the clear evidence of the history of the 
documents in Greek, nor justify us in ignoring that history. In- 
deed since Professor Schmidt’s work went to press Professor 
3urton has published in Vol. V of the “Decennial Publications” 
of the University of Chicago, Series 1, a new study of the synoptic 
problem, which while it does away with the “two source” theory, 
showing that at least four sources were used, presents in a new, 
exhaustive and convincing way the evidence for the priority of 
Mark and its use as a source in Matthew and Luke. At this 
point in his work it seems to us that Professor Schmidt’s appli- 
cation of the critical method is at fault. Instead of patiently 
following the results of detailed criticism based on convincing 
comparison of the documents in Greek, before he applied his 
Semitic retranslation, he has taken a shorter cut, which leads 
him astray. Because Matthew can be retranslated more easily 
into Aramaic than Mark or Luke and because of the reported 
words of Papias about Matthew, Professor Schmidt believes that 
Matthew in its earliest form lay nearer to the original Aramaic 
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gospel, that it is older than Mark, and that it was used by Mark 
as a source. To account for certain phenomena he has to allow 
(p. 223) that it has been more largely interpolated than either of 
the other gospels, but in spite of the interpolations he holds 
that even in the eschatological discourse Matthew presents an 
earlier form than Mark. Now to the present reviewer all this 
seems to land us needlessly in a bog of speculation. Surely 
our first duty is to analyze our present gospels by means of com- 
parison of the Greek into their original sources as Professor 
Burton does. When this is done it becomes evident that the 
statement of Papias is as applicable to the sayings which Pro- 
fessor Burton believes to be the “Logia of Matthew” as to Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s hypothetical Matthew. That any amount of 
interpolation would make a primitive gospel into the artificially 
topical collection which our Matthew now is, it is hard to believe, 
even if we did not have the convincing comparison with Mark 
to show that Matthew is not the more primitive. That such a 
gospel as Matthew could undergo such transformation as Professor 
Schmidt supposes and still preserve the evidence of its primitive 
character is also most difficult to believe. The fact that Matthew 
can often be turned into Aramaic more easily than Mark is suffi- 
ciently explained by supposing that the original “Logia of 
Matthew”—one of its underlying documents—was written in that 
tongue, and that, as has long been recognized, the compiler of the 
gospel was a Jew more deeply interested in Messianic prophecy 
than any other evangelist, who no doubt still thought in the 
Aramaic idiom. 

This peculiar application of the theory of an Aramaic gospel 
is one of the factors which leads our author to reject the date 
for the Synoptic Gospels which is most generally accepted by 
critical scholarship, and to place them in the second century. 
Another factor is his conception of the relation of Jesus to the 
Messianic ideal. To that we must now turn. 

While Professor Schmidt’s views on this point come out in 
many parts of the book, the heart of his treatment of the subject is 
found in his chapters on “The Son of Man” and “The Son of God.” 
These chapters are a condensation and popularization, brought up 
to date, of the author’s very learned articles on the same subjects 
in the “Encyclopedia Biblica.” As has been said, Professor 
Schmidt believes that the “Son of Man” meant only “man,” that 
it was not a Messianic title, and that Jesus never claimed to be 
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the Messiah. Into the philological part of the argument we need 
not go here. Much as we admire the scholarship displayed and 
acknowledge our indebtedness to it, on some crucial points so 
good an authority as Professor Dalman (“Worte Jesu” 191 ff.) 
has shown that another view is more probable, and the present 
writer thinks that Professor Schmidt and others have not ade- 
quately answered Professor Dalman’s arguments. We might, 
however, admit all that Professor Schmidt claims about the mean- 
ing in extant Aramaic of the term “Son of Man” and the result 
is by no means as revolutionary as he supposes, for as Professor 
Matthews has pointed out (“Messianic Hope in the New Testa- 
ment,” p. 103), the crucial question is not a problem of philology 
but of exegesis. In questions of exegesis, philology must be 
supplemented by other considerations. Professor Schmidt’s 
exegesis appears to us to have been made unsound by four 
causes: 1. An overstraining of philological considerations to 
the neglect of context; 2. The denial to Jesus of any originality 
in the use of the term “Son of Man;” 3. The unnecessary rejec- 
tion for subjective reasons, of many sayings of Jesus as spurious, 
and 4. An unnatural conception of what a Messianic claim on 
the part of Jesus involved. 

Let us illustrate these four points. Professor Schmidt admits 
as genuine uses of the term “Son of Man” by Jesus only pas- 
sages in which he can make the term mean “man.” But his 
interpretations are often exceedingly forced. In Matt. viii: 19 
(“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man has not where to lay his head’’), it is most un- 
natural to suppose that the term refers to man in general (p. 
111). To teach that the birds and beasts have a more secure 
abiding place than man is not only untrue, but in the context 
pointless. So Matt. xi: 19, Luke vii: 34, is recognized as a genuine 
saying of Jesus (p. 124), but in this passage a contrast between 
John the Baptist and humanity is meaningless, as Professor 
Schmidt himself (p. 269) seems to recognize when he refers 
the passage to Jesus. So, too, in Mark ii:10 it will strike 
most interpreters as more than doubtful whether Jesus meant to 
say: “Man has power to forgive sin” (p. 106). In the interpreta- 
tion of many other passages it can be shown that Professor 
Schmidt overstrains philological considerations. He also seems 
to us to deny to Jesus ordinary originality in the use of words. 
He cannot find in Daniel or in Enoch evidence that the term 
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“Son of Man” was used as a Messianic title. He does find that 
in some passages in the Synoptic Gospels it is so used. To ex- 
plain this he supposes (p. 132 ff.) that an idea from the Rig 
Veda found its way westward, had been adopted by gnosticism, 
and from gnosticism found its way into the Synoptic Gospels, 
and transformed the misunderstood Aramaic phrase for man 
into a Messianic title which was accepted by the church! Such 
a theory strikes the reader as a clumsy, unnatural, and highly 
improbable explanation. Some of the steps are historically so 
improbable as to be to the present writer practically unthinkable. 
It is far simpler and more natural to suppose that Jesus used 
the term “Son of Man” in a new sense—a sense in which it 
had a pregnant, spiritual significance, which only the develop- 
ment of spiritual insight in the disciples could enable them to 
understand, and that the transformation in its use observable be- 
tween Enoch and the Synoptic Gospels is due to the impulse of 
Jesus himself. Professor Schmidt, though he dates the Enoch 
parables too late, confesses (pp. 117, 132) that in Enoch xlvi, etc., 
the term “Son of Man’”’ had been made descriptive of a heavenly 
being who might be the archangel Michael, and who was ex- 
pected to become the Messiah. It is only a step from this to 
such a use on the part of Jesus as we have supposed, though a 
step which only a religious genius could take. 

Again, Professor Schmidt rejects as spurious many sayings of 
Jesus for reasons which seem to be subjective, and which an 
equally reasonable interpretation may regard as genuine. Thus, 
(p. 124), Matt. xx:28; Mark x:45: “The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many,” is regarded as a comment of the evangelist. 
Luke xix: 10 is regarded (p. 123) as a later interpolation, con- 
taining a beautiful tribute to Jesus. To most interpreters it 
will seem far more reasonable to accept both as genuine sayings 
of the Master. They are quite in harmony with his conception 
of his mission and most appropriate on his lips. Similarly in 
his discussion of the term “Son of God” Professor Schmidt (p 
151 ff.) rejects the beautiful passage, Matt. xi: 25 ff., as out of 
harmony with the genuine sayings of Jesus, and as casting an 
undeserved reflection upon his character. Surely the meta- 
physical difficulties which Professor Schmidt sees are read into 
the passage! For Jesus to recognize that he had a unique con- 
sciousness of the Fatherhood of God would be but the natural 
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recognition of the fact on any theory of his person. For him to 
see that the great mass of men lacked that consciousness and 
without his help would not attain it, in a moment of discourage- 
ment to say as much, and to invite all men to come to him and 
find rest in obtaining it, is quite in harmony with his character. 
To deny him this privilege is to deny him the liberty one would 
accord to any mortal. 

Similarly Professor Schmidt rejects as unhistorical the voice 
heard by Jesus at his baptism (Mark i: 11), and regards the ac- 
counts of his temptation as unhistorical (pp. 148, 262). A far 
more reasonable view takes these two as records of psychological 
experiences of Jesus, related to his disciples under the forms of 
Oriental imagery. This view is held by many eminent inter- 
preters and harmonizes with the highest probability. It is most 
natural to suppose that the most religious Jew of the period 
would in the course of his development determine his relation to 
the chief religious ideal of the time, the Messianic hope, and 
that Jesus had a real religious development. 

This, however, leads to the fourth point mentioned above: 
Professor Schmidt has an unnatural conception of what a 
Messianic claim on the part of Jesus involved. He seems to 
think that Jesus could not have entertained such a claim with 
out giving to it the same content that his contemporaries gave 
to it, and without making claims to a metaphysical origin which 
seems to Professor Schmidt so absurd as to remove Jesus, if he 
made them, from the sympathy, if not the respect, of modern men. 
The present writer cannot but regard this attitude of our learned 
author as the result of prejudice against past theological con- 
ceptions on the one hand, and of too great literalism on the other. 

To take up the latter point first, why is it not natural to sup- 
pose that Jesus, conscious for years of the Fatherhood of God to 
a degree far surpassing the consciousness of others, experienced 
such an overwhelming sense of that Fatherhood in connection 
with his baptism that he was convinced that, whatever the Mes- 
sianic hopes of his nation might mean, the spiritual kernel, which 
they pointed to, was to be fulfilled in him and in the work he 
could do; that, retiring to the wilderness to meditate upon this, 
he reached epoch-making decisions as to the nature of his mis- 
sion? The accounts of his temptation reveal at once the depths 
which he found in his own nature as he measured it against the 
Messianic background, and his choice of a spiritual fulfillment 
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of his mission. He rejected current Messianism, and determined 
by teaching the direct reign of God, and by ministering to men’s 
bodies and souls to so win them that he should rule them through 
devotion and not by the conquests of war. In carrying this out 
he chose as a self-designation a term which, while not exactly 
Messianic had been used in connection with the Messiah. He 
put into this term his new Messianic meaning. He used it in self- 
designation, waited long for his disciples to rise to the point of 
spiritual discernment where they could grasp his thought, and 
was crucified before they had learned to differentiate his teach- 
ing from the current apocalyptic expectations. Such a supposi- 
tion attributes to him no dishonesty in the use of language, since 
every advance in thought makes the creation of a new vocabulary 
necessary. His was a matchless effort to turn the aspirations of 
his countrymen from political to ethical ideals, from a material 
to a spiritual leadership. 

Such a view has in its favor the fact that it puts Jesus into that 
relation to the religious thought of his people which one natur- 
ally expects in a religious youth, a relation, too, which all the 
early documents assert of him; it also accounts for the many 
sayings, of which Professor Schmidt makes such radical use, 
in which he refuses to pose as the Messiah in the ordinarily 
accepted sense, and it accounts for the fact that in many passages 
of the gospels Messianic hopes of the ordinary kind are attributed 
by the evangelists to Jesus. Professor Schmidt’s view is that the 
later crude Messianic expectations attached themselves to him 
without adequate cause. It is far more in accord with historical 
analogy to suppose that a real claim of Jesus which was misunder- 
stood lies at their foundation. 

If, now, we turn to the metaphysical side, Professor Schmidt 
seems to make the same mistake as the old dogmatic theo- 
logians, though his is upon the opposite side. He is too sure 
about what was possible for Jesus in the way of consciousness 
and what was not. Sometimes, as on p. 156, he writes most 
reverently of the limitations of our knowledge as to the inner 
life of Jesus, but in the same connection he practically asserts 
that Jesus avoided the temptation of assuming a special unique 
relationship to God not attainable by others. The fact is, the whole 
teaching, influence, and history of Jesus prove that he did bear 
a unique relationship to God, whether we explain that relation- 
ship by calling him a religious genius, or explain his being in 
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the terms of the Nicene creed. We search the annals of the 
human race in vain for another who possessed a consciousness 
of the Fatherhood of God in such unbroken communion as he, 
and whose teaching and life level up to the moral height of his. 
Whether others can attain one of similar kind or not, is a question 
that may be unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative; whether 
others can reach it in his degree, is a purely speculative inquiry. 
So far as we know none ever has done so, and we know of 
no one at present who seems in danger of doing so. Difference 
of degree often amounts to a difference of kind, as may be seen 
by comparing the intelligence of a dog with that of a man. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, accordingly, seems too certain of the meta- 
physical limitations of this unique life. Grant that the old 
distinctions betwen the natural and the supernatura! have broken 
down; grant that the ancient creeds attempted to map out the 
divine nature and to define the nature of Jesus in ways which 
mean little to us now, they did recognize in Jesus an element 
that separates him from other men as one unique, and the student 
who does justice to the documents in the application of the 
historical method, must recognize that, however he defines it, 
the unique relation to God which they recognize in Jesus is a 
fact. To assert that we can explain it on a purely humanitarian 
theory is to erect a new dogmatism in place of the old, and to 
assume that we who cannot define the limits of our own spirits 
in relation to the Eternal can define the limits of his! Similarly 
the trinitarian definitions of God, to which the recognition of the 
unique nature of Jesus gave rise, may seem to us arbitrary and 
unreal, but history shows that the real thought which underlies 
them—the conception of God as eternally loving and social in 
nature—is necessary to the maintenance in large numbers of men 
of a genuine Christian life. 

We have dwelt thus long on these points, for we believe that 
in regard to them the author has missed the goal. But they 
must not prevent us from appreciating the more valuable part of 
the book. The chapter on the “Teaching of Jesus” is one of the 
best presentations of Christ’s teaching in modern literature. The 
real teaching of our matchless Master as to war, oaths, divorce, 
the treatment of women, and the rescue of the fallen is set forth 
here with a clearness and power that charms and persuades. The 
author has been anticipated in many of his positions, as he recog- 
nizes, by others, especially by the Society of Friends, but none 
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of them has portrayed them with his learning and eloquence. 

Professor Schmidt also happily sets forth the stimulus which 
the intellectual life receives from the influence of Jesus, and with 
timely effectiveness the real attitude of Jesus toward works of 
beauty. The chapter on “the Present Problem” is an analysis 
of our present conditions by one who possesses the breadth of 
view and analytical power of a scholar, the passion for righteous- 
ness of a prophet, and the gentle spirit of service characteristic 
of Christ. The concluding chapter on “The Leadership of 
Jesus” reveals an appreciation of the Master, a faith in his power, 
a belief in the necessity of his leadership, and a devotion to his 
cause, that might well put to shame many who hold a different 
theology. For the help and inspiration of these pages we are 
profoundly grateful. 

Since experience teaches that men come under the sway of 
Jesus in large numbers only as they recognize that God speaks 
in him as nowhere else in the world, we cannot share Professor 
Schmidt’s hope that the leadership of Jesus will be experienced 
in a large measure by an age which holds a purely humanitarian 
view of him. We recognize nevertheless that Jesus himself never 
made the acceptance of a theory about his person the basis of 
discipleship. He called men to follow him, to learn to love him, 
to discover what he was, and left them to define him as they chose. 
Men can never unite in his service on the basis of identity of 
metaphysical definition of his person, whether humanitarian or 
the opposite, but only on the basis of love for him. From our 
standpoint, then, we heartily agree with Professor Schmidt’s 
eloquent words (p. 384): “The thought of Jesus may, in 
numerous directions, become a stronger force in the life of the 
world than it has yet been. But far more potent than his word 
is his wonderful personality. It cannot be defined; names and 
titles utterly fail to do justice to it. Its subtle influence cannot 
be explained; it can only be felt. The hearts of men burn within 
them, when he talks with them in the road. When he breaks 
to them the bread of life, their eyes are opened; and though he 
vanishes from their sight, they can never forget him. To have 
once come under his spell, is to be his forever. To know him, 
is to love him.” ! 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. Georce A. Barton. 








The book has a few imperfections which it did not seem fitting to 
mention in the text. On p. 42 the word Hasmonean is misspelled. On p. 
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Dr. MartINEAU’s PuitosopHy. A Survey. By Charles B. 
Upton, B. A., B. Sc. Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in Man- 
chester College, Oxford. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1905. 


If, as Hegel suggests, attempts to interpret a writer are the 
marks of his greatness, James Martineau has no need of further 
witnesses. Among his many interpreters none speaks with greater 
authority than Professor Upton. One of his pupils, he has also 
been a life-long student of his works, and has further been able 
to correct and extend the impression of his master’s teaching by 
frequent familiar conversations. The result is a condensed ac- 
count of his opinions written from the inside which never flags in 
interest and impresses the reader with a vivid sense of reality. 
Prefixed to the more biographical and expository chapters is an 
Introductory Essay on the relations of Dr. Martineau’s writings 
to present views on the Philosophy of Religion. In this the aim 
is to show that in spite of the defection of some idealist Pro- 
fessors of whom Dr. Martineau himself had hoped better things, 
the central ideas of his philosophy have found a powerful echo 
in leading present day writers, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
and further, that his theory of the relations of will and force, not- 
withstanding the different interpretation which another pupil 
—Principal Carpenter—has recently put upon his words, 
never changed, and in the form in which he consistently held it 
is not incompatible with newer physical conceptions. This latter 
contention receives somewhat hasty treatment and we think will 
prove unconvincing to those who have followed with any attention 
recent discussions on the relation between human volition and 
physical energy. The first chapter tells the story of Martineau’s 
exodus from the Houndsditch of Hartleyan philosophy. The say- 
ing that one never knows a thing till one has had to teach it is 
illustrated in his case. It was in the attempt to expound the theory 








317 n 4, in the fourth line from the end, part of the sentence is omitted 
and a portion of another from the third line above is substituted. On the 
title page the author is said to be “Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in Cornell University, and Director of the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem.” The name of the latter institution is not “The 
American School of Archeology in Jerusalem,” but “The American School 
of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine.” Moreover, Professor 
Schmidt was its Director only for the year 1904-1905. In using the title 
this fact should have been stated. To insert it, without the date, in a book 
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in College lectures that the poverty of its leading hypotheses 
dawned upon him. The liberation of his mind from the cramping 
influence of its mechanical necessitarianism was completed by his 
study of Cousin and Channing. Professor Upton has done well 
in quoting the words in which Martineau records the sense of relief 
with which he escaped from his “logical cage into the open air.” 
The passage may take its rank beside the somewhat similar con- 
fession in Mills’ Autobiography. From, this time (1839) we are 
told “his philosophical teaching remained substantially unaltered 
and self-consistent” a fact it is necessary constantly to bear in mind 
in estimating the work of the nonagenarian philosopher. The 
succeeding chapters are devoted to the development of his thought 
in Lectures, Reviews and Correspondence, Studies in Berlin, and 
Discussions of the Metaphysical Society. Thereon follow: the two 
main chapters of the book containing an analysis of Martineau’s 
two chief works, the “Types of Ethical Theory” and “The Study 
of Religion,” with the aim of setting in their proper focus the two 
fundamental ideas which he regarded as the Urim and the 
Thummim of his ethical and religious philosophy, the free- 
dom of the will and the existence without us of a Divine Mind 
with which in virtue of our freedom we can put ourselves in 
understanding communion. For a lucid account of the evidence 
in which these ideas rested and the spirit in which they were 
applied in the solution of ethical and religious problems the reader, 
who is not already familiar with the main lines of Martineau’s 
philosophy, cannot commit himself to better guidance than these 
chapters supply. Chapter VIII under the title of the “Study of 
Spinoza” is a closer account of Martineau’s relation to various 
forms of Pantheism and the determinism which they involve. The 
book ends with a chapter all too short on Appreciations and 
Criticisms. 

While he has here given us a lucid and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of his master’s opinions, Professor Upton has shown himself 
no blind disciple and it is interesting to inquire how far in his 
view we are to attribute stability to the results achieved. Marti- 
meau’s place in the world of religious literature is fortunately 
assured beyond all dispute, but he is a metaphysician as well as a 
seer, and we need not be surprised if his metaphysics fail to 
satisfy to the same degree as his devotional writings. Many, even 
during his own life time, noted the curious contrast between the 
formal philosophy and the religious teaching of one who “thought 
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like a Socinian and prayed like a Pietist.” In the former there 
was from the first and remained to the last a deistic element that 
was proper enough in the successor of Priestley and Price, but 
was curiously foreign to the religious spirit of both an earlier and 
a later period. At the same time it would have been strange if 
one so sensitive to intellectual movements had made no attempt 
to bring his philosophical conclusions into harmony with the influ- 
ences that moulded the thought of his own century. Hence we have 
flowing side by side with each other in his writings two currents, 
one which makes for dualism in metaphysics, individualism in 
ethics, deism in religion; another which subordinates all these to 
the spiritual view of man’s relation to God and the world, and of 
the parts of the world to one another, to which his own ethical 
nature leaned—making it possible for his critics to say of his 
Philosophy what Mandeville says of his Hive, that “every part was 
full of vice, yet the whole was a paradise.”’ All this Professor Upton 
is prepared to acknowledge. He makes it clear that in his view, 
as contrasted with an inferential theism such as that with which 
Martineau starts, no position is tenable as the basis of a sound 
ethical and religious philosophy which does not provide for an 
immediate apprehension of the divine. He himself finds such 
a basis with Cousin in the necessity of presupposing as the founda- 
tion of the unity of subject and object in our consciousness “a 
superior absolute unity which contains and explains them.” But he 
is forced to admit that, with the exception of isolated statements, 
there is nothing to show that this was at all clear to Martineau, 
or that he was prepared to face the complete reconstruction of his 
system that it would have involved. It will be of great interest 
to hear, as we hope we shall in an independent work from Pro- 
fessor Upton, what form the reconstruction in his view ought to 
take. One thing is likely to become clear in the course of such 
a restatement. It is hardly likely that so fundamental a change 
in one of the two leading ideas of Martineau’s philosophy can 
be carried out without affecting the other. That Professor Upton 
is at present unconscious of any such possibility appears from the 
running fire of criticism with which he assails any view of the 
freedom of the will which is not in strict accordance with that 
which Martineau held. We agree with him that it is too early to 
assume, as some idealists have done, that controversy as to the 
existence of an indeterminate element in choice is virtually at an 
end. But to admit this is one thing, to maintain indeterminate 
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freedom on the ground that without it moral responsibility and 
religion in the true sense of the word are impossible is quite 
another. This view seemed forced upon Martineau both by what 
he denied and what he accepted in the philosophy of his pre- 
decessors. But many things have happened since then. Owing 
to the growth of psychology we have become familiar with the 
difference between mechanical and psychological causation and 
are prepared to admit that actions may be intelligible though not 
mechanically necessary. Owing to the growth of Monism, 
religious philosophy has substituted for the older deism a 
theory of immanence which identifies the inward essence of the 
human soul with the divine and interprets progress as the develop- 
ment of the God-like in ourselves. In this altered venue it becomes 
impossible to assign the same paramount importance to the ques- 
tion of the formal freedom of the will. The important thing is to 
realize in the first place the possibility of determination by ideas 
and purposes as the characteristic of mind and will, and secondly, 
determination of the widest and deepest ideas of which we are 
capable (freedom from the casual and accidentally insistent) as 
the end of all moral progress. The emphasis has shifted from the 
form to the content of volition. Whatever truth there may be in 
libertarianism, the freedom for which it contends is from such a 
point of view, only at best a moment in a process which acquires 
its value from the end that is reached, not from any of the parts 
into which it may be analyzed. Whether when libertarians realize 
this they will still consider it necessary to have recourse to a con- 
ception so remote from all analogy as that of a will, or an ele- 
ment in will, which defies all relation, whether to natural impulse 
or to formed character, and is wholly indeterminate, remains to be 
seen. Meantime it is interesting to notice in support of the pres- 
ent contention that while there are still libertarians and determinists, 
as in Martineau’s time, the wheel has come full circle, and things 
are no longer as they were. The determinist rejects the freedom of 
the will as incompatible with moral responsibility and any true 
theory of punishment, while the libertarian supports it in the inter- 
est of a form of pluralism which is the very antithesis of the theory 
of God and of duty for which Dr. Martineau took so courageous a 


stand. 
J. H. Mutrweap. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Mora Ipeas. By 
Edward Westermarck, Ph. D. Vol I. London: Macmillan & 


Co., 1906, pp. xxi, 716. 


The greater part of this very interesting volume consists in an 
enormous collection of instances of moral judgments, collected 
from all parts of the world, and from all epochs of history, and 
classified under various heads. Several chapters, however, raise 
general ethical problems. 

The first chapter opens with the remark, “That the moral con- 
cepts are ultimately based on emotions, either of indignation or 
approval, is a fact which a certain school of thinkers have in vain 
attempted to deny” (p. 14). Not only one school of thinkers, but 
many schools, and many thinkers who belong to no school in partic- 
ular, have not only attempted to deny this, but have succeeded in 
doing so with the greatest ease. Presumably, Dr. Westermarck 
means that their denials have been mistaken, but for this view he 
offers no arguments. Dr. Westermarck’s subjectivism is complete. 
Our emotions are not merely the criterion of right and wrong but 
their essence. An action is only good, if it is approved, while it is 
approved, and for the man who approves it. It is recognized that 
consequently “there can be no moral truth in the sense in which 
this term is generally understood.” 

The second chapter declares that all moral emotions are retribu- 
tive emotions, though not all retributive emotions are moral. In the 
third chapter Dr. Westermarck discusses theories of punishment. 
He endeavors to show that the retributive theory is necessary, be- 
cause without it we should be compelled to award and withhold 
punishment in a manner which would be recognized as unsuitable. 
His arguments are at any rate ingenious. Unfortunately space 
forbids any discussion of them. 

In chapter 4 the moral emotions are distinguished from others, 
the test being that moral emotions are disinterested and impartial. 
Their origin is ascribed in the same chapter to the indignation 
which arises at the breach of custom, and, to a lesser extent, to 
the approval which arises at the observance of custom. 

The sixth chapter covers a surprising amount of subjects in a 
small space. Bad, vice, and wrong; ought and duty ; right; rights 
and duties; injustice and justice; good; virtue; merit; the super- 
obligatory—all these concepts are analyzed within twenty-seven 
pages. We have only time to note that Dr. Westermarck’s sub- 
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jectivism drives him to define “good” as what is approved, and 
consequently to hold that the performance of a duty, when too 
common to excite approbation, is right without being good. 

In the seventh chapter the historical side of the book becomes 
more prominent in a discussion of the development of judicial 
punishment and judicial organization. In the eighth chapter we 
pass to the discussion of what is held to be a proper subject for 
moral judgments. It is maintained that “moral judgments which 
we pass on acts do not really relate to the event but the intention” 
(p. 205). He defines intention, however, in such a way as to 
practically identify it with motive (pp. 204, 207). 

The same subject is considered in chapter 9, where instances are 
given of how far different nations considered accidental acts or 
omissions to be punishable, and how far they have confined punish- 
ment to acts which have been explicitly willed. In chapter 10 the 
responsibility of “agents under intellectual disability” is dis- 
cussed. Among the many cases of trials of animals which Dr. 
Westermarck has collected, perhaps the most delightful is one of a 
sow and her six young ones in 1457. “The sow, being found 
guilty, was condemned to death; the young pigs were acquitted on 
account of their youth and the bad example of their mother” (p. 
257). 

In the next two chapters the author deals with the extent to 
which such circumstances as compulsion, self-defence, and the like, 
are allowed to affect the condemnation of crimes, and with the ex- 
tent to which we are held responsible for the unexpected conse- 
quences of careless actions. 

In chapter 14 the subject of Free Will is discussed. Dr. Wester- 
marck holds that “a retributive emotion is not essentially deter- 
mined by the cognition of free will” (p. 322). This is, on his 
theory, equivalent to the assertion that actions are none the less 
morally good or bad because they are completely determined. In 
discussing the causes which have led to the denial of this view, Dr. 
Westermarck introduces a very clear account of the distinction be- 
tween determinism and fatalism. “According to the fatalist, the 
innate character is compelled; hence personal responsibility is out 
of the question. According to the determinist, the innate charac- 
ter is caused ; but this has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of responsibility” (p. 326). 

Dr. Westermarck, however, seems curiously mistaken about 
Spinoza’s position. On page 322, after saying, as quoted above, 
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that a retributive emotion is not essentially determined by the cog- 
nition of free-will, he continues “I hold that Spinoza is mistaken 
in his assumption that men feel more love or hatred toward one 
another than towards anything else, because they think them- 
selves to be free.” This passage would give the idea that Spinoza 
believed in free will, whereas no philosopher was ever a more rigid 
determinist (cp. “Ethics” II, 48. “In the mind there is no absolute 
or free will”). And so far is he from holding that our emotions 
towards men would be more intense if we conceived them as un- 
determined, that he says exactly the opposite ; “an emotion towards 
that which we conceive as necessary, is, when other conditions are 
equal, more intense than an emotion towards that which is pos- 
sible, or contingent, or non-necessary” (IV. 11). It is true, as Dr. 
Westermarck says, that Spinoza also holds (III, 49, note) that 
“men, thinking themselves to be free, feel more love or hatred 
towards one another than towards anything else.” But free, 
with Spinoza, does not mean undetermined, as it does with 
the supporters of free-will. It simply means self-determined. (I 
Def., 7, “That thing is called free which exists solely by the neces- 
sity of its own nature, and of which the action is determined by 
itself alone.’’) 

The second half of the volume is devoted to the examination of 
the particular modes of conduct which are subject to moral valua- 
tion, and the judgment passed on these modes of conduct by 
different people in different ages. The author groups these modes 
of conduct into six groups. The first of these includes the conduct 
which directly concerns the interests of other men, and the second 
the conduct which chiefly concerns the agent’s own welfare. All 
acts, however, which concern sexual relations are withdrawn from 
these two classes, and form the third. The fourth includes their 
conduct towards the lower animals; the fifth their conduct towards 
dead persons; the sixth their conduct towards beings, real or 
imaginary, which they regard as supernatural. The present vol- 
ume deals with the first class only. The chief place is naturally 
assigned to Homicide, the general consideration of which occupies 
three chapters. Then follow Parricide and Infanticide, the Steal- 
ing of Women and of Slaves, Human Sacrifice, Capital Punish- 
ment, and Dueling. After Death comes the question of Bodily 
Injuries. Then we pass to Charity and Generosity, and to Hos- 
pitality. The Subjection of Children, the Subjection of Wives, 
and Slavery conclude the volume. 
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The mass of information included in these chapters is wonderful. 
The use which Dr. Westermarck makes of it I have no pretensions 
to criticise. At any rate, everyone who reads this volume will 
look forward with impatience to the next. 


Trinity CoLLeGe, CAMBRIDGE. J. Ettis McTaccarr. 


A New Morauity. By Arthur Tisdall Turner. London: Grant 
Richards, 1904. Pp. 48. 


A man who happens to be a member of the “thinking world” 
(for whom this book was written) will open his eyes in wonder on 
seeing its title “A New Morality.” When he opens the book and 
reads in the preface that it is the net result of seven years concen- 
trated thought, and that only the “most robust intellectual consti- 
tutions” can assimilate the mental food which it contains, he will, 
unless he be an exceptionally reckless man, shut the book again. 
If, however, the threat of a shock to his “religious suscepti- 
bilities,” induces him to read it, he will find that the concen- 
trated wisdom which the author offers is of the following kind: 
“The commands thundered from Mount Sinai, the moral precepts 
inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, the eightfold path taught 
from the wisdom garnered beneath the Bo tree of Ind—these and 
many like them are but expressions of individual opinion, and 
represent to the ‘truly enlightened’ nothing more and nothing 
less.” Again, “Whatever you desire to do, that do; and whatever 
you do, do it without regret.” Our adviser forgets the existence 
of police courts; and the possible inclination of a fellow “desirer” 
to thrash us also escapes his notice. 

Mr. Turner has concentrated too much. He should have 
looked out a little on the world, and passed more of the seven 
years in the company of the “old” moralists. Had he done so I 
am sure that he would not have repeated these commonplaces, 


and with such tragic emphasis. 


Rapyr. CARDIFF Davin PHILLIPS. 


THE Poetry AND PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH: By G. M. 
Trevelyan. London: Archibald Constable & Co., 1906. Pp. 
xiv, 234. 


This book ought to be of great service to those of Meredith’s 
readers, and they are many, who wish to grasp a view of life that 
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seems to them at once impressive, sane, and extremely perplexing. 
Mr. Trevelyan gives an admirably luminous account of it, show- 
ing in what way the dreams of the poet and the philosopher under- 
lie the conceptions of the novelist, the reformer, and the moralist. 

It should be said in passing that his criticism of the poems is ex- 
cellent ; enthusiastic and loving, it is also modest and discriminat- 
ing,—a truly deiightful combination. But it is with the philosophy 
that this review must be concerned, and Mr. Trevelyan is so much 
in sympathy with that philosophy that to review his statement is 
almost to review his author. Now to the present reviewer it seems 
to have become clear that Meredith’s position cannot be made con- 
sistent through and through. He demands that we should have 
trust in Nature, joy in life, and faith in progress, that we should 
cherish as our soul’s banner “the dream of the blossom of good,” 
and it is plain that this trust and this joy are of a character that go 
beyond experience, and past proof. They are far from being op- 
posed to experience or proof, but if in some sense they can be said 
to contain knowledge, it must be admitted that the knowledge is 
inchoate. The important point, in short, is that they do form a 
Faith, that is, a body of opinion which is accepted and acted upon, 
but which is not taken to be demonstrated. In this sense they are 
as much a “creed” as any other, though they may be less definite. 
There is no inconsistency so far, but Meredith and his school go on 
to blame, or to appear to blame, as weak and unworthy, any demand 
for a further faith,—for a faith in immortality. But how if there 
seems no right to the first triumphant confidence unless the second 
hope is allowed? How if the blossom of good seems, without 
this, to be “born withered in bud”? Neither Meredith nor his 
disciple would ever bid us deny our own judgment, or call that 
good which we do not in our hearts think good, but on the other 
hand they do not answer the question, and for the inquiring mind 
of man it is not enough simply to bid the questions cease. Some- 
times Mr. Trevelyan seems to try to mend matters by qualifying 
Meredith’s hope, stating it only as almost unlimited, a hope in a 
partial, not an all-victorious, Beneficence of which we may feel 
ourselves the children. But this appears to do injustice to the 
inner spirit of much of the poetry in the vain effort to defend all 
its philosophy, to take away its inspiring quality without giving it 
logical coherence. For the faith remains a faith, even with these 
limitations. To look up at the stars may give us hope, but the 
comfort they have always brought to man does not stand or fall 
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with astronomical proof: the astronomers certainly do not tell us— 
they rather deny—that the universe is infinite in such a sense that 
“there must also be infinite life’ (p. 117). And when we read 
how, under the starry skies. 


“The spirit leaps alight, 
Doubts not in them is he, 
The binder of his sheaves, the sane, the right,” 


it is hard not to feel that the poet’s inspiration has swept him, and 
us, further than the critic altogether knows. Nor does Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s distinction between optimism of temperament and optimism 
of belief clear up the difficulty. The distinction is true and valuable, 
but a hearty readiness to enjoy the best in things does not therefore 
imply the hope that they will be good. A brave and joyous tem- 
perament is quite consistent with a philosophy like Mr. San- 
tayana’s, or, as Mr. Trevelyan all but points out himself, with such 
a one as Huxley’s. But both of these in their insistence on the 
“indifferentism” of Nature are at the opposite pole from Mere- 
dith’s. There would be no sense in talking to such thinkers of the 
duty to trust. Such a command indeed is only not immoral if 
based on the conviction that there is something worth trusting. 
But with this conviction we at once pass from the sphere of tem- 
perament to that of belief. 

There would no doubt be less difficulty if we could take the 
view that personal immortality really does not matter, that it is 
even part of the narrower selfishness to wish for it. And at times 
this is suggested both by poet and critic when they discourage the 
demand. But it is here that these soldiers of common sense seem 
to have lost sight of their own flag. The question, perhaps, must 
be left for the long generations to answer. It is roughly this: can 
a generous nature acquiesce in the miserable failure even of one of 
the countless lives we see fail in this world, and yet keep the ex- 
ultant rapture Meredith has poured into his cup? Can it turn its 
head away from this “foul aspect” without being untrue to facts? 
Can it forget one of the millions without “shortening the stature of 
its soul ?” 

It would be a pity that the notice of so good a book as this should 
be nothing but a polemic, and it is a pleasure to close with two 
quotations which will give some idea of its range and vigor. One 
is a statement, clear and suggestive, of Meredith’s conception of 
God: “God is identified not with all Nature, but with the good 
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elements in her, which it is the task of man to bring to full and con- 
scious life in himself by the hard process of evolution, the educa- 
tion of blood and tears” (p. 119). The other is a penetrating ac- 
count of an experience common to many who follow, enthralled if 
half-unwilling, the unmasking of Willoughby Patterne: “It is the 
terrible sympathy which the author compels us to feel with the de- 
tested Egoist, which renders that all too familiar image of our 
baser self a nightmare to haunt and warn us out of the senti- 
mentalist’s paradise and the tyrant’s castle.” 

There follows an acute and noble justification of fiction as being 
what Aristotle might have called “more philosophical than his- 
tory.” “In fiction we can see men and women as they truly are, and 
not merely as they appear to themselves and others, . . . see com- 
mon events in their most important but not their most evident 
aspect, . . . see them moulding the character and inmost being 
of each of the men and women concerned” (pp. 172, 173). 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


LONDON. 


SocioLocIcAL Papers; VoLUME II, For 1905. By Francis Galton, 
Edgar Schuster, Patrick Geddes, M. E. Sadler, E. Westermarck, 


Harold H6ffding, J. H. Bridges and J. S. Stuart-Glennie. Pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 


don, 1906. 


This volume is the second of a series published annually, which 
constitutes the journal of the Sociological Society, a body founded 
three years ago in London. As with other learned societies, papers 
contributed by eminent members are published, and the discussions 
on them are recorded at the ends of the papers ; but the Society has 
taken a new departure in circulating widely proofs of some of the 
papers amongst well-known persons in many countries, with a 
view of obtaining from them for publication valuable opinions 
and criticisms. Papers by Mr. Francis Galton and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges have thus been subjected to very wide discussions of a most 
suggestive character. 

The papers included in the volume before us illustrate five 
different branches of the study of the social organism, or five 
different “approaches” to sociology, as they are called in the 
Preface. Taking them in the order in which they are presented 
to the reader, we find first an example of what may be called Bio- 
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logical or Evolutionary Sociology in Mr. Galton’s three brief arti- 
cles on Eugenics, “the science which deals with those social agencies 
that influence, mentally or physically, the racial qualities of future 
generations.” This department of social science applies a knowl- 
edge of the laws of evolution and heredity in animals and plants, 
and of some facts concerning heredity in mankind, to the practical 
problem of how to control and environ the citizens of a state so as 
best to promote the gradual development and improvement of the 
stock with a view to reaching a higher type of manhood. Whilst 
improvement of the conditions and habits of life of the poorer 
classes of the community is recognized by some of the contributors 
to the discussion as the most potent means of improving the race, 
Mr. Galton’s papers, and most of the discussion, are chiefly con- 
cerned with the regulation of marriages as a means to that end. 
Any idea of breeding a high type of man by selective mating, as 
domestic animals are bred, is not urged by the author, and is dis- 
missed by various members of the audience as undesirable, intol- 
erable, or impossible. Mr. Galton wishes merely to restrict mar- 
riages in which one or both of the parties are physically or men- 
tally feeble, or affiicted with any disease a disposition to which may 
be transmitted. Habitual drunkards and criminals would come 
under his prohibition. No conclusions are expressed, or actual 
proposals for action made, in these papers, because our present 
knowledge of the laws of heredity is most inadequate. The first 
paper is designed to show from the history of many races in all 
parts of the earth that marriage customs have everywhere im- 
posed considerable restriction upon freedom of choice, to which 
people have readily submitted. It is not unreasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that with a widespread knowledge of the social evil re- 
sulting from the union of unfit persons, a custom of tabooing such 
marriages might grow up, and lead ultimately to the general ac- 
ceptance of legislation absolutely prohibiting them, and providing 
the necessary means for prevention. The second paper is a sketch 
of subjects suitable for eugenic inquiry, which acquires especial 
importance in view of the appointment, early in 1905, by the Uni- 
versity of London of Mr. Edgar Schuster to a newly-founded Re- 
search Fellowship in National Eugenics. It contains many sug- 
gestions as to means to be adopted in the difficult work of obtain- 
ing data regarding the effects of heredity, on which eugenic regula- 
tions might be based. 

The second branch of the study of society illustrated in this vol- 
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ume is purely descriptive and comparative of man and his institu- 
tions as they are found to exist at the present day. It yields the 
main part of the science of Sociology as the word is generally 
understood in America, where this method has received far more 
attention than in England. The lengthy memoir on “Civics” by 
Professor Patrick Geddes is unfortunately the only paper repre- 
senting this important department of the science in the collection 
under notice. The city is viewed in its component activities, and 
there is an analysis of the influence of occupations and surround- 
ings upon the thoughts and habits of its inhabitants. 

The psychological side of sociology is represented by a short 
paper by Professor M. E. Sadler on “The School in some of its 
relations to Social Organization and to National Life,” which dis- 
cusses the general educational policy of a nation, though it cannot 
be said to contribute much to so great a subject. 

The ethical branch of sociology, which studies the determining 
causes of different codes or standards of conduct, is represented by 
an important paper from the able hand of Dr. Westermarck on 
“The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships.” Very many 
interesting examples are given of belief in supernatural powers de- 
termining the daily actions of peoples, and particularly noteworthy 
is the author’s analysis of the motives underlying the customs of 
many primitive nations relating to the hospitable entertainment of 
strangers. Another paper, by Professor Hoffding, on “The Re- 
lation between Sociology and Ethics” belongs to this section of the 
subject; but, for lack of an orderly arrangement of the subject- 
matter, the article must fail to instruct, or even to enlighten as to 
the author’s views, any but the most painstaking reader. 

A fifth section of Sociology is the Historical Branch, the aim of 
which is to make use of the material supplied by the historian and 
the archeologist to determine the laws, if any, of the evolution of 
human institutions and civilization. It treats a whole group of 
intercommunicating races as its unit, e. g. the Western Aryan 
group, and is thus essentially different from Biological Sociology, 
which studies the minuter evidences of evolution as observed in 
the individual. A paper on “Some Guiding Principles in the Phil- 
osophy of History” by Dr. J. H. Bridges exemplifies this depart- 
ment of the subject. It contains some interesting generalizations, 
the most noteworthy, perhaps, being that which sums up the pro- 
gress of western civilization “as a passage from theocracy to 
sociocracy”—from a condition in which the ideas and institutions 
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of mankind are dominated by a belief in the active interference of 
supernatural will-power in the affairs of man to a state in which 
“the governing considerations in public life” are scientific and 
human. The last three papers of the volume are by Mr. J. S. 
Stuart-Glennie, and two of them, on “The General Historical 
Laws” as a basis of a “Science of Socialization” and “‘as applied to 
contemporary events” respectively, belong to the historical branch 
of sociology. The other article is an original attempt to classify all 
sciences, beginning by dividing them into the sciences of Motion, 
of Evolution, and of Socialization. The idea is worth presenting 
with fuller explanations and examples. 

The general impression given by the papers mentioned is that 
sociology is an immense and fertile field, of which the surface is 
only just being scratched. Many of the authors seem painfully 
oppressed with the absence of any recognized methods and limits to 
the subject, and this leads them to waste much space in vague and 
tiresome generalities which lead to no conclusion. When much 
solid work has been done on the lines sketched out by some of the 
authors, the scope, relationships, and methods, of the science of 
sociology will unfold themselves. 

In conclusion a word must be said regarding the form and print- 
ing of the volume. A binding of mustard-colored buckram does 
not to most minds connote a scientific contents, and to letter it in 
gilt is merely throwing away gold. The pages are too large (10 
by 8 inches) for convenience of holding the book, or of following 
the lines in reading. The paper is of poor quality: it is blotchy, 
and so transparent that the print shows through from the opposite 
side in an ugly manner. The essays themselves are for the most 
part printed in a large clear type, but, if he wish to acquaint him- 
self with the discussions and “written communications,” the reader 
must wade through large and forbidding pages of small print. It 
seems a little ungracious to honor the contributions of distinguished 
foreigners with a type which would make the average reader skip 
them; and the more so because there is no obvious reason for not 
using large type. Want of space cannot be alleged, for I have 
hardly seen a book in which blank pages, whole and half, are so 
lavishly distributed. In the 308 pages which make up the book I 
count the equivalent of 28 pages left blank which would have 
been utilized in the style in which the memoirs of learned societies 
are usually printed. In particular the typography of Professor 
Geddes’s essay is remarkable. The sections are headed with large 
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instead of the more elegant small capitals; and the text is com- 
posed alternately of large type such as is used in the other papers, 
and of blocks of small print, containing about half the essay. If 
this be altogether a printer’s vagary, it is only to be hoped that he 
will not do it again. If, on the other hand, as seems probable, the 
author placed in small print matter which appeared to him of less 
importance, it may be doubted whether such discrimination was 
wise. The small print often contains illustrations which are needed 
to force home the general statements in large print ; and, if the por- 
tions in small print had been pruned a little and incorporated with 
the rest, the article would have been read with more pleasure and 
conviction. 
H. STaNLey JEvons. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF, WALES. 


FicHTE: SEINE ETHIK UND SEINE STELLUNG ZUM PROBLEM 
pes INDIVIDUALISMUsS. Von Dr. Maria Raich. Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1905. 


This is on the whole a disappointing book. The authoress ob- 
viously has a thorough and competent knowledge of Fichte’s writ- 
ings. She approaches the subject from an interesting standpoint, 
realizing how much there is in the meaning given by Fichte to such 
expressions as Activitét, schopferisches, Personalitat, V ernunft- 
kunst, and in the importance given to such conceptions in his sys- 
tem that make his philosophy of great value to modern thought. 
In reading the book we come every now and then upon a sugges- 
tive passage that makes us see how wonderfully Fichte united some 
of the opposing tendencies of modern thought ; how he starts from 
the Kantian categorical imperative and completes it by a fuller 
and juster psychological analysis and by his doctrine of “the beauti- 
ful soul” ; how he was the great leader in the German glorification 
of the state, and yet realized, as few philosophers have done, the 
worth and beauty of the individual. This, no doubt, was the im- 
pression which Dr. Raich intended her book as a whole to produce. 
We can believe that the authoress could have achieved this 
result if she had gone about it in the right way. But unfortu- 
nately the actual impressions created by reading the book are those 
of weariness and perplexity. As it stands, the book is not much 
more than a cento of quotations from Fichte, interspersed with a 
few guiding comments by Dr. Raich. Even these are arranged 
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in such a way that it is very hard to tell when we are reading Dr. 
Raich, and when Fichte. Now much of Fichte’s thought may be 
modern and of great importance and value for modern contro- 
versies, but the framework of his philosophy, his “Jchheit,” and 
Bewusstsein tiberhaupt, and his way of using such terms as “ob- 
jectivity” are only puzzling to a modern reader. Dr. Raich herself 
explains that this has inevitably led to the opinion that Fichte is 
a psychological idealist. Now this being so, if Dr. Raich had trans- 
lated the Fichtian /ch and all its implications into modern philo- 
sophical language, and given us an acount of Fichte in her own 
words, the book might have been a valuable contribution to phil- 
osophy. As it is the book comes too perilously near deserving 
the title “Extracts from Fichte,”’ and philosophical extracts are not 
to be recommended. 
A. D. Lrnpsay. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OxForD. 


Sacct Per La Storta DeLtta Morace Uriitaria. II. Le 
TeEorIE Morace E Pouiticue Dr L. A. Hetvetius. Di Rodolfo 
Mondolfo. Verona-Padua: Fratelli Drucker, 1904. Pp. 141. 

In Dussio Metopico E La Storra Detia Firesoria. Di Ro- 
dolfo Mondolfo. Verona-Padua: Fratelli Drucker, 1905. Pp. 


190. 


The monograph on the moral and political theories of Helvetius 
with which Prof. Mondolfo continues his studies in Utilitarian 
Ethics is excellent both in form and in matter. The author pays 
special attention to the points of similarity and of difference be- 
tween Helvetius and Hobbes (from whom this series of studies 
takes its departure), and he is inclined to give the palm of con- 
sistency to the former. He is also at pains to place the theories of 
Helvetius in their proper perspective and historical setting. Prof. 
Mondolfo might, however, have given with advantage more promi- 
nence to the influence of Helvetius on the formation of English 
Utilitarianism. It was the study of Helvetius that gave to the philos- 
ophy of Bentham its distinctive direction—the approach to ethics 
from the side of politics. It was Helvetius, again, whom Bentham 
followed in giving a new foundation in utility to the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people. To Helvetius the sovereignty of morality 
lay in the sovereignty of the general interest, and this again de- 
pended on the sovereignty of democracy and of liberty—a con- 
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nection of ideas which gave to the practical philosophy of Helvetius 
not only a peculiar consistency, but also a special significance for 
modern developments. As Prof. Mondolfo justly observes, the 
originality of Helvetius does not consist in this or that element of 
his theory, but in the whole that he made out of the different ele- 
ments ; while he shows that the prominence which Helvetius gave 
to the element of liberty was largely due to the circumstances of 
his time. “The truly original side of his doctrines is not in their 
principle, but in its application and consequences : in his conception 
of society and the relations of law and morality with liberty.” Hel- 
vetius—and this was his most original service—put political liberty 
upon a basis not of natural right but of utility: and in making 
liberty the last word of his practical philosophy he was the “true 
precursor of the Liberty of Stuart Mill.”” On the other hand, the 
difference between Helvetius’ treatment of the idea of liberty and 
the Essay on Liberty is no less significant. On this point Prof. 
Mondolfo is particularly instructive and suggestive. He shows 
how Helvetius came to combine at one and the same time the prin- 
ciple of liberty and of the vastest action of the State: how his doc- 
trine contained germs of certain types of socialism, such as that of 
Owen and Fourier; and how it approached Rousseau’s conception 
of the “general will.” Certainly, a very interesting as well as a 
most suggestive appreciation. 

The same author’s lecture on “methodical doubt” and the his- 
tory of philosophy is a vindication of the historical method in 
philosophy, of which his monograph on Helvetius is itself an ad- 
mirable example. It is fortified by a detailed review of philosophic 
opinion on the conception and value of the history of philosophy, 
and of its place and significance in philosophical discipline ; but the 
discussion, though of considerable interest and importance in itself, 
is of no direct concern to the readers of this JouRNAL. 

Siwney BAL. 

St. Joun’s CoLLece, OxForb. 


A History or EnciisH PHILANtTHRopPy. By B. Kirkman Gray. 
London: P. S. King & Son. Pp. 302. 


Few more inspiring subjects could be chosen for study than the 
History of Philanthropy. It would seem not only to embrace 
the good works wrought by “those that love their fellow men,” 
but to involve also a comparative study of the social and theologi- 
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cal ideas by which they were inspired and in the light of which 
they may be explained. This, at least, would be demanded from 
any complete study of the subject. 

Mr. Kirkman Gray has, however, set himself a more limited 
task. He is rather concerned to find a reasoned answer to the 
question as to what should be the sphere of charity in the modern 
state. What tasks may it appropriately undertake? How should 
its functions be delimited as between itself and state action? 

In seeking an answer to these questions, Mr. Gray thinks we 
must first interrogate the past in order to learn the lessons of 
experience. His book is therefore an attempt to recount the 
History of Philanthropy in such a way as to reveal the develop- 
ment of principles applicable to the present. 

The inquiry covers the period from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 

Comparatively little study, however, is sufficient to show the 
difficulty of tracing the development of any consistent principles 
governing the practice of philanthropy or tending definitely to 
assign to voluntary charity its appropriate sphere. Philanthropy 
is for the most part spontaneous, individual, experimental. In 
generation after generation, it is true, institutions need reform and 
such abiding evils as poverty and disease take new shapes that 
call for cure or prevention. Meanwhile the standpoint and level 
of public opinion are shifting. Each age brings a new interpreta- 
tion of social responsibility. It is chiefly the work of philanthropy 
to lead the way, to inspire, to educate. 

But necessarily, just in the measure of its success, the reason for 
the existence of any given movement for reform passes away. A 
History of Philanthropy tends, therefore, to be the tale of a suc- 
cession of disconnected movements, of skirmishes in the advance 
guard of a progressive civilization. 

Still certain abiding needs remain, and in the efforts to satisfy 
them the joint workers with voluntary charity are private eco- 
nomic enterprise and organized state action. How the division 
of labor between these three forces shall be made in the best 
interests of the society is the problem set for solution. The answer 
to such a question involves a complete social philosophy. A read- 
ing of past charitable history is, however, helpful in an attempt 
at such a construction. It is abundantly shown, for example, that 
as time passes many of the risks and uncertainties of life are cal- 
culable by the actuary. Economic enterprise in the shape of insur- 
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ance companies undertakes whatever was at one time left to the 
charity brief. Again certain public utilities come to be recognized 
by all but extreme individualists as best provided by means of a 
payment by tax according to ability rather than for a price from 
business corporations or from philanthropic gifts. Roads and 
bridges are no longer kept up by private charitable bequests as was 
often the case under Elizabeth. It is doubtful whether our hospi- 
tals should not be similarly maintained. 

But the most marked change in the political temper of our time 
is in respect of the attitude towards the exercise of sovereign 
power in the interest of social well being. Compulsion is seen 
to have its place as a means to secure a higher performance of 
social duty. The conception of crime as antisocial action is chang- 
ing as regards the kind of deeds or omissions that it includes. 
The state now compels the slave to be free where once the act 
of manumission was left to the promptings of philanthropy. 

But perhaps insistence needs most to be laid on the fact that 
these three lines of activity are each needed to supplement each 
other. Their respective spheres are separated by no rigid boun- 
daries. Their limits are elastic. For many purposes they should 
compete in healthy rivalry, each accessory to the other. The 
state administration needs the revivifying influence of the re- 
former and the inspiration of voluntary philanthropy, as self-inter- 
est in economic enterprise needs to be controlled by the former 
and ethicized by both. Charity, on the other hand, is often in 
danger of mistaking the means for the end, of resting content with 
removing symptoms and not the cause of evil, and above all of for- 
getting that with process of time, individuals need the recognition 
of rights that are due rather than the multiplication of bounties 
bestowed. 

All these things Mr. Gray’s book suggests, although the ar- 
rangement of his material and the language in which his story is 
told are both capable of improvement. We hope it may some day 
be strengthened and revised in such a way as to mark more thor- 
oughly the difference between unnecessary and trivial details and 
the larger matters that mark the growth of political and ethical 
principles. 

C. J. HamItton. 

LONDON. 
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A Mopern Sympostum. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: 
Brinley, Johnson & Ince, Ltd., 1905. Pp. 100. 


This book purports to be the report of a meeting of a club, called 
The Seekers. Its object and method are indicated in the follow- 
ing words spoken by the chairman: “I propose that Cantilupe 
should make a personal confession ; that he should tell us why he 
has been a politician, why he has been, and is, a tory, and why he is 
now retiring in the prime of life. I propose, in a word, that he 
should give us his point of view. That will certainly provoke 
Remenham, on whom I shall call next. He will provoke someone 
else. And so we shall all find ourselves giving our points of view.” 
There are many speakers. They include a tory, a liberal, a con- 
servative, a socialist, an anarchist, a professor, a man of science, a 
journalist, a man of business, a poet, a gentleman of leisure, a 
member of the Society of Friends, and a man of letters. The book 
has a genuinely literary character and is entertaining in the best 
sense. The dramatic setting increases the interest; but there is a 
lack of spontaneity in the arranging of the speakers which mars 
the artistic effect ; the chairman is too much in evidence. 

Davip PHILLIPS. 

Rapyr, CARDIFF. 


A History oF THE REFORMATION. By Thomas M. Lindsay, 
M. A., D. D., Principal, The United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. In two volumes. Vol. J, THE REFORMATION IN GER- 
MANY, from its beginning to the religious peace of Augsburg. 
International Theological Library. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1906. 


Adequately to treat the History of the Reformation requires a 
combination of qualities. There is needed not only the patient 
investigation of the historian into a mass of documentary evidence, 
consisting largely of little known local and municipal records, 
whose relative value only wide experience can appraise, but the 
judgment of the sociologist and the theological acumen which can 
present with lucid fairness, the true differences between Luther 
and Rome on the one hand, and Zwingli and Calvin on the other. 
Professor Lindsay’s smaller works—his Monographs on the Ref- 
ormation and his article on Luther in the Cambridge Modern 
History, to say nothing of occasional essays on the early schoolmen, 
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have given us the right to expect these qualities from him. He has 
brought out the full significance of the movement with which he 
deals by treating it, as it must be treated, in its social environment, 
complicated as it was by the political and economic conditions of 
the time, as the gradual outcome of a slow, unconscious process. 
The new vision of the real world had led to that new vision 
of the world of spirit on which the ends of the ages were met. Italy 
and Germany were near, the parts of one Empire, and the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation are but the different racial expressions 
of a joyous spirit of discovery which made the world new. The 
Renaissance, aristocratic, like all artistic movements, was incom- 
plete; an emancipation of the reason which grafted Christianity 
upon Aristotle produced neither sound theology nor sound scholar- 
ship. Professor Lindsay brings out with admirable clearness that 
the Reformation, which set the judgment free in matters of religion 
also, was the fruit of continuous growth, had its roots fixed deep 
in the past; that Luther only articulated the views long held by 
silent individuals, and already voiced by one courageous member, 
Marsilius of Padua, when he proclaimed the priesthood of believers. 
The ideas of Wyclif and of Huss were at work beneath the simple 
piety of the ordinary German man. Germany was deeply reli- 
gious. It was regarded. even so late as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century as the most secure and fruitful source of papal 
revenue. No country spent so much on indulgences and pilgrim- 
ages, or supported so many churches and religious houses. The 
hunger for sermons foreshadowed the modern zeal for lectures. 
This piety, which spread religious education far and wide, was 
in many cases, as Professor Lindsay shows, of a non-ecclesiastical 
kind. Many shared the opinion of Luther’s father, that the clergy 
both secular and regular were rogues or fools. Reforms which 
the Curia neglected, though advised by the Councils of Constance 
and Basle, were in Saxony, Brandenburg, and Mansfield carried 
out by the secular authority. Begging, of which the church ap- 
proved, was suppressed by municipal by-law. There were numer- 
ous semi-mystical praying circles and brotherhoods. Prayer meet- 
ings were held, and the Bible read in the vernacular by the 
Kalandsgilden or Friendly Societies of Artisans. The Brethren of 
the Common Lot founded Schools and employed education to raise 
“Spiritual pillars in the temple of the Lord :” and what they taught 
bore a great resemblance to Lutheranism in many respects. These 
societies were regarded with suspicion, but their influence was 
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great. The Universities were wholly scholastic until the per- 
secution of Reuchlin rallied the Humanists to codperate in the 
new movement. The peasantry had a powerful stimulus to unrest 
in their economic grievances. Since the time of Huss, there had 
been constant social risings. Primarily revolts of the poor against 
the rich, they acquired religious significance from the fact that 
their animus was more and more directed against the wealthy 
clergy. As early as 1476, Hans Bohm, a visionary who could not 
even say the creed, had propounded a religious socialism which 
spread far and wide, and was revived in the Bundschuh revolts, 
recurring at short intervals between 1493 and 1572. A series of 
bad harvests aggravated the misery of the peasantry. 

No part of Professor Lindsay’s book is more interesting and 
valuable than this. His description of the career of Luther is, 
of course, accurate, and his elucidation of the religious position ad- 
mirable, but here he perhaps hardly gives a full impression of the 
force of that extraordinarily human personality whose sanity and 
vigor enabled him to control a tremendous moral crisis. The dis- 
cussion of Indulgences is excellent. The theory of “thesaurus 
meritorum,” the doctrine of attrition, and the sacrament of pen- 
ance could not be more lucidly set forth. It is very important to 
make clear, as Dr. Lindsay does, that what Luther had to deal 
with, what he had in his mind, was not so much the theological 
doctrine as the common practice with regard to indulgences: and 
certainly it was difficult to view the practical expression of that 
doctrine in any other way. Practically the purchaser of an indul- 
gence believed that it remitted not his penalty only, but his guilt. 
“God desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
pray and live.” 

The central point was, as Professor Lindsay insists, that the 
Bible was not a doctrinal, but a personal revelation: the meaning 
of Christianity Luther found in the faith that throws itself upon 
God. From such a faith the priesthood of believers followed 
naturally. Faith incorporates Christ, the personal Godhead, with 
the believer: the believer who has faith is regenerate and finds 
his assurance of salvation not in the imperfect works he there- 
fore can do but in the perfect mediatorial work of Christ which, 
through faith, he can appropriate. As a summary of the 
sources, manner and result of the Reformation, at once suc- 
cinct and adequate, this work is quite first rate. For the 
thrill of the great movement indeed, the magnetic apprehension of 
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sovereign personality, for the inner history of Luther, Erasmus, 
Charles V, etc., we must look elsewhere. To give this was not Dr. 
Lindsay’s design ; his is the dry light of reason, but from the basis 
of his exposition, we may proceed to it. We look forward with 
great interest to his second volume, which deals with the lesser 
movement connected with the Reformation, and with the counter 
Reformation. 
M. A. HAMILTON. 
LONDON. 


Eru1xk. Von Max Wentscher. Theil I: KritiscHe GruND- 
LIGUNG, 1902. Theil II: System per ErHIK, 1905. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth. Pp. xii, 368; xii, 396. 


To Professor Wentscher the first and last word of ethics is per- 


sonality— 
“Hochstes Glick der Erderkinder 
Ist nur die Pers6énlichkeit.” 


and the essence of personality is free will. The task of ethics is to 
exhibit the aims and ideals of “a possible willing”—to set up, as it 
were, “a kingdom of possible willing.” The question “What can 
we will,” is thus declared to be the primary and central problem of 
any ethics, and the idea of Freedom is made the highest principle 
of morality. 

The spiritual affinities of such an ethics are to be found in Kant 
and in Nietzsche, but Professor Wentscher deserves the credit of a 
thorough-going attempt to derive not only the soul but the body of 
ethics from the principle of “the ideal of a free will.” In the first 
part, the idea of “die Bethatigung freien Wollens in immer- 
hoherer, vollendeterer Auspragung” as the original essence of 
morality is justified against other points of view by an examina- 
tion of the problem of conscience and the problem of freedom. 
The author formulates the whole duty of man in two ethical 
axioms : 

1. Strebe nach héchster Auspragung wahrhaft eigenen Wesens 
und fester Grundsatze einer vollendet eigenen, freien Wollens. 

2. Mache von dieser Fahigkeit freier Bethatigung eigenen 
Wesens den kraftsvollsten und umfassendsten Gebrauch. 

In the second part (which has appeared after an interval of 
three years) these results are applied to the actual content and 
detail of the ethical life. What the author attempts in effect is to 
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establish a “system” of ethics on the ground of the principle of 
Freedom, and in such a way as that the system may seem to be a 
necessary development in all its parts of that principle—a principle 
which is further developed by antagonism with the ethics of 
pessimism and asceticism. The author traverses in succession the 
forms of individual, of “historical-national,” and “culture” life, 
showing how their whole value and significance lie in their rela- 
tion to the needs and demands of the free and personal life. We 
have not space to follow the argument. It suffices to say that it is 
eminently solid and systematic. What may be described as the 
ethics of Personal Idealism has seldom, if ever, been elaborated 
with such concreteness or detail. It is a point of view, indeed, 
which is at all times essential to ethics, but which is not always 
honored in the observance. That the state exists for man and not 
man for the state is a truth which was never in more need of as- 
sertion. We are not sure, however, that the ethical individualism 
of the author has not proved too strong for him in the end, and that 
he has not to a great extent failed to establish a vital or organic 
relation between the individual and society. We seem to miss 
the other side of the ethical fact which is emphasized in Hegel’s 
idea of the state and of its significance for “freedom.” If the indi- 
vidual seems to fall short in “organic” systems of ethics, the 
world seems in Professor Wentscher’s view to have no other sig- 
nificance than that of the individual’s playground. The significance 
of history again for ethics begins and ends with its use in offering 
to “individual insight” an “Uebersicht tiber alles was uberhaupt 
moégliche wollen,” in supplying “the free individual” with mate- 
rials for personal choice. In his general results, Professor Went- 
scher reaches much the same conclusions as any other “idealistic” 
system of ethics; but the strain of subjective idealism and of what 
might almost be called moral solipsism gives to Professor Went- 
scher’s exposition at once a peculiarity and a difficulty of its own. 
It has at the same time the singular merit of carrying its principle 
through to the end—of pursuing it assiduously into its most un- 
compromising applications in ethics and politics. Such a pro- 
cedure exposes its author to somewhat easy criticism, as he is him- 
self aware; but we prefer to emphasize its merit. It has the con- 
spicuous merit—not too often associated with modern books on 
ethics—of being a challenge: a challenge not only to the “ungirt 
loin” but to a vast amount of ethical commonplace. 
Siwney BALL. 
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